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Address of 


In this number we have the plea- 
sure of laying before our readers the 
very able and interesting address of 
Judge Bullock, of Kentucky, deliver- 
ed at the anniversary of the Kentucky 
Colonization We 
none of them will fail to peruse it. 


Society. trust 
The sentiments it contains are worthy 
of their earnest consideration. 

We have learned that the anniver- 
sary of that Society was attended with 
much that was calculated to encour- 
age the friends of the cause in that 
State, and throughout the country. 
We trust that it will not be long until 


every one of the Southern States is 


blessed with as efficient an organiza- 
tion, and will engage as heartily and 
successfully in the great work. 


“ The condition of the African race, 
as a part of our population, and the 
consequent duty which devolves up- 
on us as citizens, is the subject to 
which your attention is invited. 


It will be admitted that the ques- 
tions necessarily involved are erm 
nently practical. ‘The destiny oi 
large class of our population, and 
the effects which that population is 
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exerting, and must continue to exert 
upon the character of our institu- 
lions, present a question which 
furces itself upon our serious and 
anxious consideration. 

What is our duty in reference to 
the free colored population of the 
United States? Thatis the ques- 
tion. I speak of our duty in that 
enlarged and comprehensive sense, 
which includes all our obligations— 
our duty to ourselves, to our fellow 
men, and to God. Itis, therefore. 
necessary that we should rightly un- 
derstand our own interests, and at 
the same time have a just and en- 
lightened appreciation of the rights 
of others. 3 

The political condition of this 
class, as presented to the eye of the 
statesman and philanthropist, is a 
subject of serious difficulty, if not 
of apprehension and alarm. Such 
is the nature and force of public sen- 
timent, that though relieved from 
personal bondage, the man of color 
is excluded from all the essential 
richts and immunities of the citizen. 
A free and equal participation in the 
rights of citizenship is not only de- 
nied to him, but every attempt to 


assert the justice of the claim is 


fiercely denounced, and not unfre- 
;quently accompanied with acts of 
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oppression and outrage. Even in 
those communities where 
supposed to exist the greatest sym- 
paihy for this class, he is excluded 
from that full participation in the 
privileges of the government, which 
confer character and dignity upon 
the citizen. It might be supposed, 
from the loud elamor of the Abo- 
litionisis, that the people of the 
north were fast approaching to that 
period when the blacks were to oc- 
eupy the broad platform of equa! 
rights. It is not doubted that such 
is the wild dream of the enthusiast. 
But such is not the result of a calm 
and sober observation of passing 
events. On the contrary, there is 
a fixed and unalterable determination 
to widen and deepen the political 
distinetions between the two races. 


Such is the inevitable tendency of 


the laws of nature, and of the cur- 
rent of human events. Notwith- 
Standing the ardent zeal and indefa- 
tigable efforts which have been made, 
to extend to the blacks an equal par- 


ticipation in the privileges of the! 


Government, no perceptible progress 
has been made, even in the free 
States, towards the accomplishment 
of this purpose. 

The only effect which has been 
produced by the mistaken zeal, and 
ill-directed efforts of the Abolition- 


ists, has been the deep agitation of 


the public mind, resulting in an in- 
creased and accumulating weight of 
prejudice against the unfortunate ob- 
jects of their sympathy and regard. 

For more than half a century, in 
many of the States of this Union, 
the man of color has been freed 
from the shackles of personal bon- 


dage, and left to struggle with his; 
What progress has he! 


destiny. 
made in the elevation of his caste ? 
Where have his equal rights been 
practically recognized ? 

The pages of our history are barren 
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of the evidences of his social and po-|| work of a midnight incendiary. It 
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litical advancement. Whilst our Go- 
vernment has afforded an asylum to 
the nations of the earth, and its glori- 
ous immunities and privileges are 
freely bestowed upon all, the Afriean, 
brought here against his will, is made 
to occupy in his best estate, a condi- 
tion of unqualified inferiority. We 
are forcibly reminded of the prophetic 
curse, * God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwellin the tents of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
Political degradation is the inevi- 
table fate of the African, so long as 
he remains under the influence of 
American institutions. ‘The differ- 
ence of color, the recollection of his 
origin, his natural instinets, the pe- 
culiar habits impressed upon him by 
a long course of servility and bon- 
dage, even the memory of his 
wrongs mark him as the victim of 
political and social proscription.— 
This is a truth which cannot be dis- 
guised. We cannot fail to see it in 
all the events which are passing 
around us. Look at that spacious 
edifice wrapped in flames! It is the 
Hall of Freedom, erected for free 
discussion, and dedicated to liberty 
Men and women, who 
had peaceably assembled to exercise 
the dearest rights of spiritual and 
intelligent beings, are driven forth 
by an infuriated populace. ‘The man 
of genius, whose thoughts “burst 
from his soul with the fire and in- 
dignant energy of an ancient proph- 
et”’—the woman, the embodiment 
of all that elevates and adorns her 
sex, and who religiously believed 
that she was engaged in a mission of 
Christian sympathy—these, and such 


jas these, are the victims of popu- 


lar indignation. It was a meeting 
of those who honestly believed in 
the right of political and social 


equality, and advocated its unquali- 
‘fied extension to the whole human 


family. ‘The conflagration is not the 
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was not done in a transport of fury. || spected ? 
Jt was the fearless execution of the de- | 


liberate purpose of a great inajority of | 
=the people. | 

Such a manifestation of popular 
prejudice cannot be mistaken. It, 
is evident that there must be a pow- 
erful and sufficient cause, which 
lies at the root of this public senti- 
ment. ‘The most corrupt political 
party, aconvention of atheists, might | 
have assembled within the same walls 
with perfect security from external 
violence. It was not because they 
were fanatics. There nothing 
peculiar in the fanaticism of the 


1S 


Abolitionists, that itshould meet with | 


such indignant retribution. The; 
true cause is satisfactorily developed, 
when we refer to the fact that the 
public mind is radically opposed to 
the social equality of the two races 
With equal political rights, the bar- 
rier to social equality at once | 
removed, and practical amalgamation 
is the consequence. It is this prin-| 
ciple which so stirs the depths of | 
society, and renders it impossible 
that equal rights shall ever be exten- 
ded to the colored race. 

We have no evidence of any 
change of public sentiment upon 
this subject. Verv recently the 
question has been directly presented 
to the people of New York, and de- | 
cided by an overwhelming expres- | 
sion of public opinion. ‘The exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage is utterly 


is 


denied to the colored population by | 


the organic law of the State. So 
deeply seated and universal is this 
sentiment in the non-slaveholding | 
States, that the efforts of the Aboli- | 


tionists are no longer directed to the | 
amelioration of the condition of the i 


free people of color, within their | 
own limits, but to the abolition of 
slavery within the slave States. 
What is the condition of this class 
in those communities where their 
rights are most cherished and re- 
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‘his question can be best 


answered, by inquiring what have 
they gained by liberation. They 
are thrown upon their own re- 
sources, and endowed with the 


power to acquire and hold property. 
No longer subjected to the control 
of a master, they enjoy the right of 
pursuing the dictate of their own 
reason, subject only to a just accoun- 
tability to the Jaws of the State. It 
-may be supposed that this is a most 
important acquisition. ‘They are to 
this extent free. But the essence of 
freedom is w anting. ‘They have no 
voice in oriyginating the laws by 
which they are governed, and no 
participation in the administration 
of those laws, no matter how dearly 
their interests may be effected. ‘The 
protection of life, liberty and pro- 
perty is lodged in other hands.— 
‘They are thus deprived of the strong 
and powerful motives which ennoble 
and dignify the character of the 
citizen. ‘The constitution and the 
laws recognize them asa degraded 
and inferior caste. It is undoubtedly 
true, that there have been and are 
noble specimens of humanity among 


| this ill-fated people. But no strength 


of character has enabled them to 


‘surmount the barries which the con- 


stitution and the laws, aided by 
inexorabie public sentiment, have 
thrown in their way. Look at the 
condition of the mass of this pop- 
ulation. What are the relations 
which they sustain to society and 
the Government? It is unquestion- 
ably true, that this is the most un- 
productive class of our people, and 
is eminently distinguished as idle, 
dissolute and unthrifiy. Such has 
been, and is now, the magnitude of 
| this evil, where this population pre- 
| vails to any extent, that it is fre- 
| quently exposed to the outbreak of 
licentious popular fury. It is the 
inciting cause to the grossest viola- 
It has not unfre- 
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quently happened that they have’ 


been driven by lawless violence 
from the bosom of that society, 


whose duty it was to cherish and 
protect them, On a late occasion, 


the attempt to eolonize the freed 


slaves of the Jate John Randolph, 
within the limits of a sister State, 


was vehemently opposed with strong 
expressions of popular disapproba- 
tion. The reason isan obvious one. 
A Government like ours can derive 
no strength or support from such a 
population. The strength of our 
Government is in the virtue, intelli- 
gence and patriotism of its citizens. 
And what effect this growing mass, 
uninstructed in virtue, unenlightened 
by knowledge, and unredeemed by 
the sentiments of patriotism, may 
exert upon the future destinies of 


our country, time alone can develope. | 


It is confidently asserted, that as a 
class, occupying the position assign- 
ed them by our laws, and the public 
sentiment of the land, their moral, 
mental and physical condition must 
and will deteriorate. ‘The eye of 
reason discerns the cause in the na- 
ture of man. He is oppressed.— 
‘The motives to exertion, and the re- 
wards of virtuous ambition are de- 
nied him. His pride of character 
is sapped at the root, and has noth- 
ing to sustain it. ‘Tell me not that 
the cause is to be found in the in- 
feriority of his nature. That nature 
is the gift of God, endowed with 


the capacity, and clothed with all the 


attributes of man. Under the influ- 
ence of his own clime, it will ex- 
pand as it has expanded into the 
proportions of intellectual and moral 
grandeur. 

This truth is indelibly inscribed 
upon the page of history. Carthage 
once disputed with Rome the supre- 
macy of the world. The rugged 
and snow-clad summit of the Alps, 


not less than the sunny plains of | 
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ground by the impetuous valour of 


her sons. Neither the wise and 
skilful retreat of a Fabius, nor the 
heroic firmness of a Scipto could 
save the Koman legions from the 
bold assaults of Numidian and Car- 
thavenian valour. ‘** Not Rome, but 
the Senate of Carthage, has con- 
qguered Llannibal,’? was the heroic 
exclamation of him who had planted 
his victorious standard at the gates 
of the imperial city. In boldness 
and intrepidity of character, in in- 
domitable courage, in military genius 
and commercial enterprise, Africa 
challenges a comparison with the 
proudest nations of antiquity. She, 
too, was once the seat of science.— 
That now darkened and benighted 
land has given to the world the il- 
lustrious names of a ‘Tertullian, a 
Cyprian and an Augustine. The ef- 
forts which are now making on the 
Western coast of Africa are a proud 
vindication of the claims of her child- 
ren to the rank of freemen. If pru- 
dence and discretion, a manly inde- 
pendence of character, a just regard 
for the rights of others, an intimate 
and thorough acquaintance with the 
prineiples of regulated liberty, are 


just and proper elements of national 


character, the people of Liberia de- 
serve the respect, the confidence and 
admiration of the civilized world. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
cause of the degradation to which 
the African is subjected in America, 
is the result of the necessary rela- 
tions he sustains to government and 
tosociety. Government shelters him, 
itis true; but it affords no susten- 
ance to his moral nature—it does not, 
it cannot shelter him from the blight- 
ing influence of public sentiment. 
His nature is dwarfed by the impen- 
etrable shade in which he lives. No 
life-giving influence penetrates the 
latent energies of his soul. Nohigh 
born hopes are awakened in his bo- 
som, to prompt him to deeds of no- 
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ble daring. The faculties of his na- 
! within | 


ture are never stirred im by 
the noble impulses which make am- 
bition virtue. His ear is never salut- 
ed with the plaudits of a grateful peo- 
ple. ‘The civie wreath or the hero’s 
chaplet is never permitted to grace 
his sable brow. 


patient industry are embittered with 
a curse. Wealth, whilst it entails 
upon him the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment, cannot elevate him to the 
social rank and true dignity of the 
citizen. Is this freedom? Are these 
the blessings which it bestows? Is 
this the Aboli- 
tionist would extend to the objects 


ullicient to 


freedom which the 


of his soliecitude, as s 
satisfy the cravings of their immortal 
nature ? 

The necessary and obvious effect 
of the causes to which I have refer- 
red is ff developed in the charac- 
ter of tS people. ‘They are singn- 
larly deficient in enterprise, industry 
and foresight. ‘Their improvidence 
and untlhriftiness proverbial. 
Hence it is that we find them con- 
gregated in villages and towns and 


are 


cities, devoting themselves to the 
most menial pursuits of life. Asa 
natural consequence, they are prone 
to idleness, with attendant 
evils. ‘The free colored communi- 
ties in our land nowhere present the 
cheering spectacle of a healthy, ro- 
bust and active population. The 
moral canses whicli are actively at 
work produce their necessary and 
natural results. Whilst all other 
communities, under the beneficent 
influence of our free institutions, are 
moving forward with rapid strides to 
the accomplishment of their high 
destiny, this class constitutes a me- 
Whilst the op- 


all its 


lancholy exception. 
pressed of other lands acquire new 
strength and spring forward with 
elastic vigor as soon as they touch 
our shores, we look in vain for such 
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indications of progress in the liberat- 
ed African. fle is an exotic that 
does not and cannot flourish in Ame- 
is that in the cha- 
the 


’ } 


j iere 


institutions and in 


rican son, 
racter of our 
nature of man which forbids it. The 
sad destiny of this unhappy race is 
presented to our daily observation in 
colors which cannot be exaggerated. 
‘They are surrounded by a growing 
opulation, instinet with life, and 
nultiplying with a rapidity unequall- 
ed in the history of modern times, 
whilst they are crowded into dense 


I 


settlements and subjected to the fa- 
tal operation of causes which surely 
mark them as the victims of ruin 
and deeay. 

Thus exposed to the combined 
operation of moral and physical 
causes, which are constantly at work 
to sap the energies of their nature, 
they necessarily sink in the scale of 
heing.. ‘This fatal tendeney con- 
tinues and acquires additional force 
as time rollson. ‘The outward pres- 
influence 


In- 


and overshadowing 
of the millions them is 
creasing apace, whilst their recuper- 


sure 


around 


ative puwer is diminishing with each 
succeeding generation. It does not 
require the gift of prophecy to fore- 
tell their melancholy fate. 

This aspect of the subject pre- 
sents a dismal picture to the mind of 
the philanthropist and the Christian. 
A race of fellow beings pining and 
wasting away under the influence of 
causes as certain in their operation 
as the laws of Nature herself !— 
Every practical observer has wit- 
nessed the development ol this truvh., 
itis so well understood and appre- 
ciated, that the public polieyv of most 
of the demanded, as a 
prerequisite to emancipation, 
that bond and security shal! be given, 
that the subject of it shall not be- 
come a charge to the Common- 
wealth. Go to those communities 
where this class of population is 


States has 
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collected in t 
fail to detect 


i¢ largest numbers, and 
you cannot the 
argregate masses the certain traces 
The fearful symp- 
is 


upon 


of social decay. 
toms of disease in the man who 
wasting with consumption, are not 
more readily detected by the experi- 
enced physician. 

Unless they are rescued by active 


benevolence from the fatal effects of 


these causes, and transplanted to a 
region where the shackles of the 
soul will be removed, their deom is 
inevitable. This thought, startling 
as it may seem to the unreflecting 
and the sceptical, unfolds to the 
mind of the christian philanthropist 
wise and benifi- 
cent Providence. It vindieates the 
ways of God to man. Even the dark 
and eventful past, burdened with the 
sighs and tears of captive millions, is 
not without its meaning, fraught with 
consolation and with hope. We see 
the hand ofa merciful God conduetine 
the children of men through fiery 
trials, that they may at last return 
Jaden with the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty. Behind the dark 
clond, which looks to be charged 
with the wrath and fiery indignation 
of an offended God, the eye of faith 


the designs of a 


catches the smile of merey and of 


love. Oh! thatmen would but fol- 
low the indications of the Divine will. 


and submit to the teachings of an 
overruling providence! ‘Then the 


path of dutywould be made plain be- 
foreus. Then the facts to which I 
have alluded would rise up before us 
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in all the majestyof truth, and human | 


reason, instead of attempting to force | 


the laws of nature, would direet its 
efforts in accordance with the purpo- 
ses, and in humble dependence upon 
the will of that merciful Being who 
controls the destinies of men. 

It cannot be that no good is to be 
evolved from the dealings 


‘accursed slave trade. 
of God) 
with this people. We have the bless- | 
ed assurance, that ‘He doth not || most of the nations of Christendom, 


‘unto God.” 
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willingly affliet the children of men.’’ 
His laws are eternal. He has neat 


stamped upon the African a cistine- 
tive color, and marked him with pe- 
culiar characteristics without a pur- 
pose. He has not written with his 
own finger upon the human heart, 
that law which forbids the amalga- 
mation of the races, without inten- 
ding that it should be obeyed. He 
has graciously permitted the ineal- 
culable evils which result fiom the 
existence of this peculiar and dis- 
tinctive class. He does not speak 
to us, either by signs or wonders, or 
‘**in the still small voice,’’ without 
intending to remind us of our duty. 
These are the lights which should 
guide our feet—thev are the indica- 
tions of unerring wisdom, and pro- 
claim in language not to be misun- 
derstood, that the children of Africa 
must be restored to their native land. 
But we 


ee 
ductions of our own feeble reason. 


The light of revelation dawns upon us. 
“Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands 
Africa shall be redeemed. 
‘The darkness which has enveloped 
her for ages shall be dispelled by the 
glorious light of the gospel. The 
return of her own children is the ap- 
pointed means for seattering the 
blessings of civilization and the truths 
of religion over that dark and benight- 
edland. If we may judge of the 
future by the past, this is the on/y 
eflectual means for attaining this glo- 
rious end. Whilst the eflorts at co- 


_lonization by the whites on the Af- 


rican coast have been rendered al- 
most abortive by the fatal effects of 
the climate, they have had but little 
or no effect in civilizing the natives 
of that continent. 

All the efforts of the civilized world 
have been unavailing to suppress the 
Neither that 
noble act of our own Government, in 
which she has been followed by 
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piracy, nor the equally enlightened 
and humane policy of the British 
Government, enforced by the power 
of her navy, and illustrated by the 
genius and the virtues of a Wilber- 
force and aClarkson, could effect this 


6 in the lanonace | 
object. ‘It appears,” in the language 


of an eminent writer, ‘that not- 
withstanding these benevolent and 
persevering efforts, this horrid traffic 
in human flesh is nearly as extensive- 
ly carried on as ever, and under cir- 
cumstances perhaps of a more revolt- 
ing character. During the period 
from 1819 to July, 1828, it is sup- 
posed thatnearly 100,000 human be- 
ings were annually transported as 
slaves from different parts of the coast, 
of whom more than 43,000 were le- 
gally imported into one city.” 

The only effectual remedy for 
this evil is to dispel the thick dark- 
ness which has for ages brooded 
over the intellect of Africa—it is to 
arouse her sons to a consciousness 
that they are men, and to let in ‘the 
light of Divine truth upon the dark- 
ened intellect of the nation. This 
cannot be accomplished except by 
the colonization within her own bor- 
ders of the natives of the land. 

All history and experience prove 
that the climate is fatal to the white 
man; whilst they furnish the high- 


est evidence thatit is not only con-, 
genial to the physical, but that it ex- 


erts a powerful and salutary influ- 
ence upon the moral and intellectual! 
nature of the liberated African. He 
lives and flourishes where the white 
man decays and dies. The only 
sensible impressions which have 
been made on the barbarous and sav- 
age tribes have been mainly through 
his instrumentality. These truths 
are most clearly illustrated by a ref-, 
erence to the history of African Co- 
lonization. 

Towards the close of the eigh- 


teenth century, the idea of colonizing 





declaring the merciless traffic to be | 
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on the western coast of Africa was 


first presented to the public mind. 


Lord Mansfield had decided, in 1772, 
that the slave who touched the soil 
of Britain was therefore free. In 
consequence of this decision, a num- 
ber of blacks in England left their 
masters and were wanderers upon 
the face of the earth. That distin- 
guished man who had rendered him- 
self so illustrious by the defence of 
Somerset, Granville Sharp, formed 

the benevelent desien of  trans- 
porting them to Africa. A colo iY 
principally consisting of the idk e, the 
ignorant, and the dissolute, was thus 
planted at Sierra Leone in “1787. 
Afterwards, in 1792, about 1,200 ne- 
croes, who had been seduced from 
their masters during the Revolution- 
ary War, were landed at the same 
place. Up to the period of 1507, 
thiscolony was wholly dependent 
upon private and individual enter- 

prise. Since that time, it has been 
under the patronage and protection 
ofthe British government. And not- 
vithstanding the serious difficulties 
resulting from the peculiar charac- 
ter of the colonists, they now give 
the most decided and cheering evi- 
dences of moral and physical im- 
provement. Villages and towns and 
settlements have risen up, and are 
rapidly extending the circle of their 
influence. 

Civilization has thus obtained a 
foothold, and as her resources are 
multiplied by the growth of popula- 
tion and of wealth, her achievements 


‘will become more glorious and en- 


during. ‘The silent yet certain effects 
of civilization thus introduced and 
thus extended, will do more in all 
time to come to protect the defence - 
less tribes of Africa than the com- 
bined power of the British navy. 
The idea of colonization as a prac- 


| ticable means of relieving the country 


of this evil, was also conceived ata 
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pe are ' ; 
very carly mages io the history of 
our government. 1 17 77. Mr. Jef- 
. , ‘ne 

ferson, under a deep conviction of 


the evil, recom- 


provision 


the enormity of 
mended that 
be made for t! Le 
at first to hi: ave contemp lated 

pro} priation ol a portion of the pul - 


, na | on hat 
some SHould 


LePYns 
sSeeImms 


1is ob tad 
an ap- 


lic domain ; but no practic ‘rable or ef- 
ficient scheme was develope d. The 
Legislature of Vire nia, in 1804, in 
secret session, instructed Mr. Mon- 


‘ . - a ‘ 4 
Governor of the State, to 
ations 


: 1} 1 4 : 
uld ve Gove. Agaill 


roe, then 
open negoti with the P 

vhat co 
in 1S16, the Legislature of the same 
State passed a series of resolutions, 
recognizing fully the 
the American Colonization 
In the same 
nized, composed of 


the most dist 


resi le nt 


10 see 


purpose S and 
objects of 
Society. year this So- 
ciety 
men of 
and enlightened po iblic spirit. ‘The 
work is now begun in 
opposition from the North and 
the South. 

In 1819, 
Society 
the 
report. 
sentations 
first is ppantey Lo 
Africa was undertaken. In the year 
following, the hardy and adventurous 
colonists, after triumphantly encoun- 
tering the most violent opposition 
from the natives, succeeded in 
ing a lodgment upon the cost. It 
may be truly said, however, that the 


was. org: 


) 
tinguilshi a | talents 


the midst of 
from 
the first agents of the 
were sent out amine 
coast of Africa, and to 
Encouraged by the repre- 
then made, in 1820 
emigration from th 


to ex 


western 


ting 
¢ tic 


1 
mak- 


first permanent settlement was not 
made until the year 1824. From 
tha period down to 1835, the So- 
cleiv continued to gain upon public 
Its high 
lic patronage had wits distinctly re- 
cognized by the Legislative 
tues of fourteen Emigrants 
applied as fast or than they 
could be sent out. 

At this time the Abolitionists were 
aroused to a violent opposition to 


eontidence. claims to pub- 
authori- 
States. 


faster 
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another effect. 
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advocates of ecol- 
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th rabid Al 


nsure wi , 
ilst in the free States it pre sented 
i@m as t abettors of s] ivery, und 
the worst enemies of the African 


‘be supposed that at 
der circum- 
ances, the pongevet of colonization 

greatly retarded. Butin nothing 
has the hand and mereiful 


Provide nce been more signal lly « 


It may rea 


this time these 


avnel — 
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of a wise 


dis- 


played. ‘There was great danger that 
the infant colony of Liberia would 
become burdened with a population 


It re- 

vovern- 
plans, and to in- 
‘To have been 
emigrants, of which 
time great danger, 


which ite we not sustain. 
quired time to organize 


to mature 


its 
nent, its 
crease its rt 
overrun with 
there was at one 


: proved a serious calami- 


sources. 


would hay 
a D 00 sdlenwt his period the s 
ly. put during Ulis period the sup- 


port of the parent rising was par- 
tially withdrawn—they were leit to 


stand alone, that their capacity for 
civil government mis sht be more fu! ly 
de velope d, and th: ut they might be 
the better prepared, by trials and 
hardships, for the slorious mission 
to which they have been assigned. 
What has been the result? ‘The 
ntary history of Liberia 
contains indisputable evi of 
high capacity in all the departments 
of Government. Their firmness and 
discretion; their heroic courage and 
high sense of justice, as evidenced 
in their intercourse with the natives, 
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command our unqualified respect.— 
The diffusion of edueation, the 
i and enlightened administration 

f justice, a and the free course which 
is given to the word of God, 
the assurance that the sacred deposit 
liberty is safe in the i 


contain 


of human 

hands. 
This colony, with 

about 
now 


its d 
five 
inhabitants. It rises to 
view an infant republic. Hler 
zens are discussing with all the lights 
Zens are qadiscussing with all the lights 


rane 
epencen- 
I 


cies, numbers thousand 
our 
citi- 
which history and philosophy can 
furnish, the expediency of taking 


position at once amongst the nations 


of the earth. ‘There is a calm deli- 
beration, an enlightened forecast, and 
a moral intrepidity here displayed, 
which do honor to human nature, 
and cannot fail to awaken the eener- 
OUSs sy mapttny of the civilized world. 

This is the glorious instrumenta- 
lity by which the blessings of civil- 
ization, and the truths of C ‘edhe. 
ty, are to be bestowed upon millions 
of the human family. 

African colonization constitutes a 
new epoch in the policy of the world. 
Other colonies in ancient and mo- 
dern times have been planted by cu- 
pidity or ambition. But estab- 
lishment of colonies for the purposes 
of civilization, and based upon prin- 
ciples of love to God, and good will 
to men, is an achievement of the 
present age, and one of me blessed 
triumphs of the Christian religion. 

We are not apt in making our cal- 
culations of the progress of events, 
to take into the estimate the silent 
yet wonderful force of moral causes. 
We can calculate the momentum and 
probable effects of fleets and armies, 
but the results to be produced by the 
light of truth bursting and beaming 
upon the awakened intellect of a na- 
tion, are beyond our feeble compre- 
hension. We are sometimes led to 
doubt the efficiency of such a cause, 
because it is silent and gradual in its 
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But this is not the indue- 
tion of That 
power which is most sensibly felt in 
the physical universe is the Sun, 
which visits us in the silence of the 
His advent is so noiseless 
infant in 


sound philosophy. 


morning. 
that he does not wake an 
his cradle. So itis with the light of 
truth. It is clothed with a Divine en- 
ergy. Under its benign influence the 
mind of the nation will expand, and 
its faculties will be gradually unfold- 
ed, bringing forth the fruits of civil- 
ization, the blessings of liberty, and 
the hopes of immortality. 

I have spoken of the evils which 
result from the existence of this pe- 
culiar class in the midst of our pop- 
ulation, and of the incalculable 
benefits to be derived from emigra- 
tion. But whilst it is conceded that 
the @ndition of the negro may be 
improved, and that Africa may be 
civilized by such means, it is said 
that the scheme of colonization is 
impracticable, and that its means are 
wholly inadequate to relieve the 
country from this accumulating evil. 
It may be said that the giant of the 
new world has not sufficient strength 
to rise under this mountain weight. 

This dieponcency, unworthy 
of the American character, is the 
result of a false apprehension of the 
nature and extent of the evil to be 
removed and of the means to be 
employed for its removal. ' 

‘The annual increase of this class 
of population, according to the pre- 
sent census, may be estimated at 
75,600. A wise and just system 
of colonization requires that none 
should be removed but the young, 
the healthy, and the vigorous, They 
are best prepared. for the untried 
scenes of a new life, and they have 
more time for moral and intellectual 
improvement. If, therefore, our re- 
sources were applied to the removal 
of those from fifteen to fifty-five 
years of age, leaving behind the ex- 
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tremely young, and the old who are 
sinking from age, how soon would 
we get upon the descending scale 
end sensibly reduce the annual pro- 
duct. ‘Thus every year the evil 
would be lessened, whilst the means 
for its removal are increasing. 

The fact should not be forgotten 
in this connection, that the free ne- 
gro population of the United States, 
is comparatively unproductive. It 
is the fresh accession which it is con- 
stantly receiving from the newly 
emancipated slaves, which imparts 
to it its principal strength. 

It is only necessary to bring the 
public will to bear upon this sub- 
ject, and the object is attained. The 
annual expenditure for such a_pur- 
pose would scarcely be felt. Look 
at the amount of emigration annual- 


ly to our shores by the poor of 


Europe, based upon their own pri- 

vate means, and then compare their 
ability with the resources of a migh- 
ty nation. ‘The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the same powerful 
motives, which stimulate the oppress- 
ed of Europe to seek our shores, 
will be brought to bear with ten-fold 
power upon the free colored popula- 
tion of the United States. Every 
company of emigrants which lands 
in Liberia, is increasing and strength- 
ening the ties which bind them to 
their father-land. ‘There is a stea- 


dy current of thought and feeling in| 


this one direction. The rapid trans- 
mission of intelligence, constant and 
increasing intercourse, and the free 
interchange of commodities, will 


bring the brethren of the two conti-, 


nents into close and familiar con- 
tact. All the present dread and ap- 
prehension of the dangers, which 
await them on a far distant and in- 
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The question then, will not be, who 
will go, but who will longer remain 
in captivity and in exile? 

Let it be remembered also, that as 
Liberia is extended and grows in 
wealth and population, the diffieul- 
ties of emigration will be propor- 
tionably diminished. Not only will 
the prospect of a happy home. sur- 
rounded by the comforts of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, present a strong 
inducement to the man of property, 
but the poor and the enterprising 
will be tempted to seek an asy lom 
where industry and merit will be 
rewarded. hus the wealth, the 
energies and enthusiasm of this en- 
tire class, will swell the tide of pub- 
lic munificenee and be directed in 
the proper channel. The notes of 
preparation will be heard throughout 
the leneth and breadth of our land. 
The strong and irresistible current 
of popular feeling wiil be in one di- 
rection. ‘The mighty work will be 
accomplished. 

Why should it be doubted ? Is it 
because statesmen are silent upon the 
subject, and the glorious results 
which it contemplates have not been 
dreamed of in their philosophy ?— 
We must learn from the history of 
the past, that the course of events 
has not always been determined by 
political management. If we would 


Laka aright, we must take our view 


from a more elevated position—we 
must ascend upon higher ground.— 
The grand epochs in the history of 
man have been signalized by higher 
and nobler motives than usually im- 
pel the machinery of human ambi- 
tion. The principles of action were 


' embedded in the human soul and 


hospitable coast, will be lost in the! 


earnest desire to join their brethren 
in the land of promise. Every gale 


which sweeps across the broad At-| 


lantic, will waft a message of love. | 


called forth by the power of God.— 
Christianity is the mighty and dura- 
ble force, which is acting upon the 
world. I[t will not be disturbed in 
its onward progress bv the clashing 
interests and opposing schemes of 
worldly policy. 
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[t is the spirit of Christianity 
which originated the scheme of Af- 
rican Colonization, and has sustain- 
ed it from the berinnine. No vin- 
dictive and persecuting spirit has 
marked the annals of this institution. 
It declares no war upon society. It 
does not seek to imbrue its hands in 
blood. No incendiary spirit is cher- 
ished in its bosom. It has not ob- 
truded itself into the halls of legis- 
lation, to fan the flame of civil dis- 
cord, nor has it impiously dared to 
usurp the place of the Most High 
within the hallowed precincts of the 
church. It has proposed to itself 
the humble but Heaven directed mis- 
sion of doing good. 

This is a system of benevolence, 
which respects the rights of property 
as guaranteed by the constitution and 
the laws. It is based upon the in- 
violability of private rights. Itstands 
opposed to the wild and fanatical 
spirit, which seeks to agitate and 
disturb the repose of society. It ad- 
dresses itself to higher motives and 
follows in the path clearly marked 
out by the providence of God, 

It is a remarkable fact, that whilst 
the Colonization Society has care- 
fully avoided all interference with 
the relations of master and slave, it 
has done more to promote emanci- 
pation than all the Abolition Societies 
in the country. ‘The reason is an 
obvious one, and is founded in a just 
and enlightened view of the subject. 
The emancipation which it promotes 
and encourages, is real emancipation. 
It is justified by every consideration 
which can move the patriot and the 
Christian. Hence it is, that this prin- 
ciple has seized upon the public 
mind in the slave-holding States. It 
is the only plan ever devised which 
furnishes to them a reasonable hope 
of removing the evil of slavery. 

Besides, there is an external force, 
operating upon the slave States in 
connection with this subject. [ mean | 
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the spirit of the age. ‘The achieve- 
ments of science and of art, the im- 
provements in agriculiure and the 
various and wonderful application of 
labor-saving machinery, with the 
overflowing and ever increasing tide 
of emigration to our shores from 
every country In Europe, are under- 
mining the value of slave labor. The 
operation of these causes is sensibly 
felt. Every man of observation 
must have seen that slavery, for years 
past, has been sloughing off in the 
middle and western States. Some 
the idea has seized 
upon the public mind, that the intrin- 
sic value of this species of property 
has depreciated. ‘The tenure by 
which it is held has been weakened. 
The same causes will continue to 
operate with an increased force, 
whilst the power of resistance is 
daily and rapidly diminishing. 

Let it be borne in mind that these 
causes are not local in their opera- 
tion. ‘They will find their way to 
the south and will there produce the 
same results. I speak not of proba- 
ble results, but of the necessary and 
eternal relations of cause and effect. 
The unequal competition of slave 
with free labor, must be the same 
every where. The indomitable en- 
ergy and superior skill and industry 
of the whites, with a dense and over- 
flowing population, will ultimately 


| deprive the slave of his employment, 


and render him valueless as property. 
The laws of population will remain 
the same in all time tocome. We 
must remember that the past and the 
present are not the future. ‘l'o-day 
is not forever. The value of slave 
property in the middle and western 


States, has been kept up by the de- 


mand in the south. That demand 
must have an end. The statesman 
can now define with perfect certain- 
ty, the boundaries of slave territory. 
The growth of population in, the free 
| States, and in the vast territory from 
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which free States are to be made, is 


so rapid as almost to defy 


ee tas athe ggg 
of ealeculation. ‘The power of the 


the powers 


government, the political strength of 
be with those who 
7 


the nation, will 

will have but little sympathy with 

the institution of 
In this view of the matter, how 

important does it become to provid 

an efficient remedy for the evil ?>— 

appre al to the 


slavery. 
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How forcible is the 
patriot and the statesman? It is 
when we divest ourselves of preju- 
hat this is a subject 
that the 
scheme of colonization rises to its 
true dignity and importance. It is 
when we are most thoroughly per- 
suaded of the nature and extent of 


cice and realize tl 
of deep and vital interest, 


the evil which afflicts us, that this 
benevolent design points us to the 


Cwelfth Anniversary of the 


AccorpbInG to previous notice, the 
Indiana Colonization Society met in 
Roberts Chapel, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 6, 1847. 

The Hon. Isaac Biackrorp, Pre- 
sident of the Society, being present, 
took the chair at 7 
his request, the meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. B. ‘I’. Kavan- 
AUGH. 

The annual report of 
of Managers was then read by the 
Agent of the Society, was accepted, 
and, 


o’clock, and at 


1 » 
the Board 


On motion, was 1eferred to the 
Board of Managers, for publication. 
[See Report. ] 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. 
Isaac Cor, covering the financial re- 
port of the Agent, was then read 
by the Secretary, which was accep- 
yed and approved, and was also, 

On motion, referred to the Board 
of Managers for publication. 


The Hon. 


Geo. H. Dunn was 


fth anniversary of the Indiana Colonization Society. (April, 


way of deliverance. It assures us of 


the justice, mercy, and wisdom of 
God. Our trust is in him whe dat 
! three millions of people from 
bondage, and led them through the 
wilderness for forty years, with a 
by day and a pillar of fire by 
g The time will come whet 
the proud vessel our Republic, 
freighted with the last cargo of Ame- 
rican slavery, shall spread her can- 
shores of Liberia. ‘The 


lustre of millions of eyes 


vert 


( 
} 
i 


~ 
ae 


vass for the 
re joicing 
will be turned upon it. The bless- 
ings of Heaven will be invoked by 
an incalculable host of uplifted hands, 
and all the jaring elements of party 
strife will be melted and mingled 
into one general prayer of joy, and 


thankfulness, and safety. 





Indiana Colonization Society. 


then called upon by the President, 
to address the Society, who came 
forward and delivered a very chaste, 
eloquent and able address, to which 
the audience gave the deepest at- 
tention. 

On motion of Mr. Kavanaugh, the 
thanks of the Society were tendered 
to Judge Dunn, for his very 
priate address, and he was requested 
to furnish a copy for publication. 

On motion of the Rev. D. P. Gur- 


ley, the following resolutions were 


appt O- 


unanimously ae vd: 

Resolved, That we have undi- 
minished confidence in the great 
principles upon vhich the coloni- 
zation enterprise is founded; and 
that in their purity amd strength, we 
see satisfactory evidence of their 
permanent and ultimate triumph. 

Resolved, That in th e progressive 
movements of the citizens of Liberia 
in the attainment of their entire in- 
dependence asa republican common- 


wealth, and the wise and discreet 
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manner in which they have managed 
their public affairs, we have the most 
satisfactory and cheering proofs that 
the colored man, under proper cir- 
cumstances, is fully capable of self- 
government, and ought to be held 
and respected as such by all men. 

Resolved, ‘That we rejoice in the 
pleasing fact, now demonstrated by 
the cxpe riment of the Liberia Colo- 
nies, that Africa affords to her scat- 
tered and oppressed children, a sale, 
happy, and peaceful retreat fron 
bondage, from all lands, and we liope 
that its benefits may be seen and duly 
appreciated by the colored man and 
his friends, in all parts of the earth. 

Resolved, ‘That the history of 
Christian missions in Africa, proves 
most conclusively that the scheme 
of colonization, and the employment 
of colored ministers of the Gospel, 
in the order of Divine Providence, 
is the most successful method of 
carrying the Gospel to the perishing 
millions in that benighted land, and 
of subduing these * uttermost paris 
of the earth’’ to the rightful dominion 
of the Prince of peace. 

Resolved, That the African slave 
trade, is more effectually suppressed 
and destroyed upon the western 
coast of Afriea, by the colonies of 
Liberia, within their limits, than by 
all other means, and they ought to 
be supported from this consideration 
alone. 

Resolved, That the attempt of the 
American Colonization Society, to 
found a Colony, and build up a 
Republican State, upon the western 
coast of Africa, of the free people 
of color of our country, with their 
own consent, contemplating the ele- 
vation and benefit of the African race 
throughout the globe, has been most 
triumphantly successful, and may 
be pointed to as the most noble 


achievement of private benevolence | 


and voluntary effort ever accomplish- 
ed by man. 


“~~ 


Resolved, That in the opinion of 
this meeting, it is the duty of the 
General Government to assist any 
Siate in which slavery exists, desir- 
ous of doing away with that institu- 
tion, by the use of its public vessels 
and appropriations of money, in 
carrying on a general system of gra- 
dual emane ipation and colonization, 
and that this subject be respectfully 
suggested to the public and our dele- 
gates In Congress. 

On motion of Rev. S. L. Johnson, 
the following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted. 

Resolved, That we regard the col- 
onization scheme as the best, if not 
the only way by which slavery may 
be removed from the Southern States, 
ant d certainly the best plan by which 

he Northern States can assist the 
Sodlicte the removal of that great 
evil. 

Resolved, That this society high- 
ly approve of © Tne Coroniza- 
rionist,”’ published by the Agent 
of this Society, asa fi lithful advocate 
of the objects of the Soe lety, and 
recommend it to the patronage of 
the friends of the cause throuvhout 
the State. 

On motion of James M. Rav, the 
following resolution was unanimous- 
ly or, : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Society be prese nted to the Rev. B. 
T. Kavanaugh, the Agent of this 
Society, for his eloquent advocacy of 
the objects of the American Colo- 
nization enterprise, and his untiring 
zeal in eflurts for the promotion of 
the cause in this State, during the 
past year. 

On motion of Mr. Kavanaugh, 
the following amendments were made 
to the Constitution of the Society :— 

Article 4, amended so as to read 


-as follows: 


“Art.4. The officers of this So- 
ciety shall be a President, any num- 


| ber of Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
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Treasurer, anda Board of Managers, 
composed ofseven members of the 
Society to be elected annually by the 
Society, and a delegate from each of 
the auxiliary societies in connection 
wit this Society. ‘The President, 
Vice Presidents, Secretary, and 
‘Treasurer shall be, ez officio, mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, any 
five of whom shall form a quoram 
to transact business.”’ 

"lo article 7, the following words 
were added: ** annually in the month 
of December, notice of which shall 
be given at least twenty davs previ- 
ously, in a public newspaper.” 

In Art. 11, the word ** officers ” 
was stuck out, in the 4ih line, and 
the word ‘ delegate’’ inserted. 

On motion, B. ‘TT. Kavanaugh, 
James Blake, and James M. Ray, 
were appointed acommittee to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year. 

‘he committee retired for a short 
time, and returned and reported the 
following persons, Who were unani- 
mously elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year, Viz: 

President—Hon. Isaac Blackford. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, of Terre Haute; Rev. M. 
Simpson, D.D. Prest. As. Un., Green- 
easile; Rev. C. White, D. D., Pr. 
Wab. Col., Crawfordsville; Hon. G. 
Il. Dunn, Lawrenceburg; Allen Ham- 
ilton, Esq., Fort Wayne; Hon. Sam. 
Hall, Princeton; Rev. John Mat- 
thews, D. D., Pr. New Albany, The- 
ological Seminary; Hon. Jer. Sulli- 
van, Madison; Hon. S. C. Sample, 
South Bend; Jacob Early, Esq., La 
Porte; Rev. B. B. Killikelly, D. D., 
Delphi; Rev. James Havens, Rush- 
ville; Hon. W. W. Wick, Indian- 
apolis. 

Secrelary—James M. Ray, Esq. 

Treasurer—))r. Isaac Coe. 

Managers—John Wilkins, James 
Blake, His Excellency James Whit- 
comb, Calvin Fletcher, Wm. Sheets, 
A. W. Morris, Daniel Yandes. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN. 

DIANA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

All schemes of human economy which 
are not founded upon, or in accordance 
with, the wise and gracious designs of the 
Great ituler of the universe, are destined 
to fail and perish in their own weakness. 

An attempt to accomplish the great 

vork had in view, in the scheme of Afri- 

can Colonization—the relief of ancient 

Africa, with her suiiering millions, and 

the promotion of the highest interests of 

the people of the United States, by a 

transier of such of the free people of color 

of this country, to the land of their fathers, 
as are willing to go, with a view to these 
great objects, without a direct reliance up- 
on Divine aid, and with reference to God’s 
glory, would be impious in the highest 
degree, and would stump the enterprise, in 
the view of all wise and good men, with 
folly and defeat; and, in the end, bring 
contusion and disgrace upon those who 

would thus presume to dishonor the Di- 

vine goverument. For, “ except the Lord 

buiid the house, the builders labor in vain, 
and except the Lord watch the city, the 
watchman waketh in vain.” 

While it atfords us the highest degree of 
satisfaction and encouragement to know 
that the approbation and blessing of our 
Heavenly Father have rested upon our 
councils, and the labor of our hands, from 
the beginning of our enterprise up to the 
present time, and His gracious providence 
has gone before us in clearing our way— 
opening the hearts of the people to our fa- 
vor, and removing many hinderances in the 
way of our success, both in this country 
and in Africa; we feel under unspeakable 
obligations gratefully to acknowledge 
these demonstrations of the Divine favor, 
and to renew our exertions in the prosecu- 
tion of our labors, under the consoling as- 
surance, that while God is with us, though 
our boginnings may be but small, and at 
present our instruments feeble; yet, we 
shall see our elforts crowned with success 
in the end, anda rich reward conlerred up- 
on those who have, through evil and good 
report, persevered in the achievement of 
our glorious objects. 

The year past has been one of great 
prosperity to our canse, whether consider- 
ed in reierence to the operations of the 
Parent Society and its auxiliaries in this 
country, or the prosperity of Liberia and 

| its interests in Africa. ' ; 

The Wise Manhas said, ** Wisdom is 
justified of her children.” In the early 


movements of the American Colonization 
Society, when the work of founding a 
| colony upon the western coast of Airica 
|| was just begun, upon which the experi- 
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ment was to be made, as to whether the 
colored man, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is capable of governing hiin- 
self, and whether Africa could be made to 
aiford toher children a suitable and safe 
asyluia from oppression, an infuriated storm 
of persecution arose, charging tie foun- 
ders oi our institution with folly, madness, 
and the most wicked designs—cairying 
with if a large portion of the community, 
among whom were many who had been its 
warm friends and supporters—a_ storin 
which hung long upon the horizon, casting 
its daik shades upon our every prospect, 
and sending forth its mists and mildew over 
all our hopes; whose noisy muttering and 
angry tloods threatened to demolish our 
projected Republic in its very birth, and 
with it, blast the future hopes of Africa, 
and her down-trodden children to the ends 
of the earth. While this storm continued 
long aud loud to pour forth the full con- 
tents of its inexhaustible magazine, strange 
to tell, there were those who stood by our 
cause, firm and undismayed, until it had 
waste its fary in the mighty void; when 
the sun-light of truth begun to pour torth 
its bright and gentle beams, through tie 
broken and retiring clouds, and our stately 
barque, though but a stranger upon the 
troubled waters, is seen inthe distance, 
proudly mounting the rolling billows, prov- 
ing herself worthy of her trust, and hails 
Srom .ifrica, with the cheering tidings that 
Liberia lives !—that to Africa it was pro- 
claimed, from on high, “arise, shine, thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” 

What, but that “ Wisdom which is from 
above, which is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good jruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy,” could have inspired to such en- 
during patience, peace, and genileness, as that 
exhibited in the conduct_of the founders of 
our much admired institution, under cir- 
cumsiances so trying? Itis doubtless with 
pleasure, thatthe sainted Finley, looks 
down irom the abodes of bliss, and views 
the child of his many prayers, and his anx- 
ious solicitude, growing up to that maturi- 
ty and strength, which promise to render 
the cause of God and humanity a service 
which shall be his crown of rejoicing, 
adorned with many stars. 

And what, but the spirit which is earthly 
and sensval, could instigate the array of 
such angry words and tempers, as have 
been poured forth so vehemently against 
us, for our efforts to benefit the African 
race? Asa refutation to all these charges 
of design to injure that oppressed people, 
we will appeal to the citizens of Liberia! 
Unti! they complain of injury and oppres- | 
sien, we will not hear the cavils of our} 
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enemies here. On those in Liberia colo- 
nization has operated. Wiil our enemies 
allow their counsels and decisions to go to 
those they have left behind of their race, 
still in oppression here? It would seem 
suflicient forone who was honestly of 
opinion that our system is wrong, and yet 
possessed of a spirit of deference to Di- 
vine power, to say, “if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to 
naught, but if it be of God ye cannot over- 
throw it.” But the tempest is past— 
reason and truth have gained their rightful 
dominion over mind, and to our cause we 
are raliying amoral, a permanent and a 
powerlul ailiance, which will bear us on, 
under God’s blessing, ‘to finish the work 
so happily begun.” 

But that God who “ has his way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds 
are but the dust of his feet,” has so over- 
ruled the warring elements that have sought 
ourruin, as to make them promote our 
best interest! But for the temporary de- 
lay that has been occasioned in our move- 
ments by our persecutors, itis more than 
likely that great evil would have been oc- 
casioned to the settlements of Liberia.— 
At that time the nature and diseases of the 
country were not understood. The gov- 
ernment of the colonies had not been set- 
tled into maturity for the safe management 
of public ailairs. The masses of minds to 
be governed at first, needed a moral and in- 
telleciual training. For the character given 
toa new settlement by the fathers, will 
descend to generations following. It was 
still an experiment as to whether the colo- 
nists could govern themselves. That train- 
ing and experiment could be accomplished 
with greater facility and perfection, upon 
afew thousand of selected emigrants, than 
upon more. Neither had the country been 
sufficiently opened and subdued to yield a 
subsistence for more than we had there.— 

jut now all these things have been accom- 
plished toa degree of perfection which 
has called forth the astonishment and ad- 
miration of both friends and foes, and we 
have the high satisfaction of announcing 
to the world results which could have been 
obtained in no other way; that the colored 
man is capable of governing himself, and 
that .¢frica does afford to her scattered and 
peeled children a safeand happy asylum 
Jrom oppression and bondage : that the re- 
turn of hersons from captivity, bringing 
with them the blessings ot Christianity and 
all the arts of civilized life, will shed 
abroad into her dark and distracted bosom 


| asolace, peace and power, which will en- 
|, able her to develope her hidden treasures, 


clothe her naked children, feed her starving 
multitudes, and emancipate herself from a 
most degrading bondage to ignorance, vige, 
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and a plundering world. Who is so blind 
as not to see the hand of God in controlling 
these moving elements, in their forming 


state? If the children of Israel were forty 


years upon their journey from the land of 


bondage to that of freedom, undergoing a 
moral discipline and training to receive it, 
should it be thought unwise that we should 
spend twenty years for like objects? 


Among the great cardinal doctrines of 


Colonizationists, it has ever been held, that 

he colored people of this country can never 
be elevated tothe platform of libs rty,in the 
full and proper sense, while mingled ina 
dispersed and dependent condition among 
white men—inierior in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence; that the amalgamation of 
the two races, upon which perfect equality 
depends, is wholly impracticable, and that 
any system which stops short of a separa- 
tion of the two races, will fail in giving the 
desired elevation to the oppressed coiored 
man. It was, therefore, their first great 
care to provide such an asylum as would 
eifect this object, and to render such assist- 
ance as would enable them to make their 
voluntary retreat from a state of degrada- 
tion and oppression, to the full attainment 
of a high and honorable rank, as enlighten- 
ed disenthialied freemen. 

We have succeeded in this. We have 
selected the only land, within our reach, 
where they wiil be free from the overbear- 
ing oppression of the white man. We have 
wrocured, by purchase, a large, fertile, and 
Prealthy tract of country, extending for three 
hundred miles on the great Atlantic, and 
for near one hundred miles into the interior. 
A much larger scope of country than seve- 
ral of the States of this Union—a country 
abounding in a rich variety and abundance 
of all the comforts of life. 

The next object was, to assist them in 
organizing for themselves a republican form 
of government, and to sustain them by our 
counsels and aid until they should feel safe 
in becoming an independent State, and take 
the whole management of their afiairs into 
their own hands, 

All this has been most successfully ac- 
complished. for nearly twenty years the 
Society appointed and paid the Executive 
of the Liberia government; which oflice 
was filled, for that time, by white men.— 
But at the death of the late talented and la- 
mented Buchanan, who fell a noble martyr 
to the cause of African liberty, on the 3d 
of September, 1841, Gen. Joseph J. Ro- 
berts, then Lieutenant Governor, who had 

one to that country when a small boy, and 
ad received his education there, assumed 
the duties of the Executive chair, and has 
discharged those duties ever since, greatly 
to his own honor and credit, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of both the citizens of Li- 
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beria and the American Colonization Sc- 
ciety. Since 1841, all the officers of that 
infant republic have been colored men.— 
The Legislative and Judicial departments 
of the government have always been {filled 
with colored men. 

We here omit some statements touching 
what has been done towards making Libe- 
ria independent, as our readers are familiar 
with the subject already. 


This having been accomplished, should 
all the Colonization Societies now be dis- 
solved? They have most signally triumph- 
ed in their glorious enterprize! We have 
founded anew and INDEPENDENT Repun- 
tric, **of the free people of color, with their 
own consent,” on the continent of ancient 
Africa, the land of their fathers! And, such 
is the characier of their laws and govern- 
ment, their officers, civil and military—such 
the character of their church, of the various 
denominations, both of ministers and mem- 
bership—and such the high, moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious character of the ciii- 
zenship oi that Republic, prospering in their 
commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing interests—that, litle as we have done 
in the estimation of our enemies, and those 
who are indillerent in regard to our move- 
ments, we are disposed, fearlessly to chal- 
lenge the World to present us with an equa! 
number of the sons of Ham, on the face oi 
the Globe, equally free, happy, and pros- 
perous. 

Again: We challenge the World to pro- 
duce alike State or Kepublic, founded by 
privale Oe nevolence, and the w ork ola volun- 
lary association ! ! 

But, it is asked, was it not the original 
design of the American Colonization So- 
ciety to remove all the free peuple of color 
from the Untied States? with such as might 
be made free? We answer, it was not. 

‘*The object to which its attention is to 
be exclusively directed, is, to promote and 
execute A PLAN for colonizing, with their 
own consent, the free people of color re- 
siding in our country, In Africa, or such 
other place as Congress shall deem expedi- 
ent. And the Society shall act, to effect 
this object, in co-operation with the Gene- 
ral Government, and such of the States as 
may adopt regulations on the subject.”— 


This is the language of the Constitution of 


the Parent Society. Its proper, and we 
may say, ‘‘exclusive ” work, is, to pro- 
mote and execule A PLAN,’ &c. The “ plan”’ 
is so far perfected and ‘‘ executed,” as to 
show its full and entire practicability.— 
Every experiment has been made,and every 
result obtained, which will enable the Ge- 


,neral Government, without the least risk, 
j now to take the enterprize into its owa 
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hands, and carry out the benevolent objects || $1,267,000 ;—a sum nearly double its whole 

of the Society. Or, if either, or all the revenue up to the begining of last ‘year; 

States, choose to “adopt regulations on the while the truthis, but a part of the sum re- 

subject,” the way is now safe and plain, to ceived and disbursed has been appropria- 

act alone, as Maryland is doing, or in co- | ted to that object. 

operation with the Society. But to show that in the hands of the 
But will the ** General Government ” or |) Government, the whole work could be 

‘*the States adopt regulations on this sub- | accomplished in a short time, and at com- 

ject,” and carry out the designs of the So- | paratively a very small expense, we will 

ciety? This is a question for the good peo- | here submit one or two statements on the 

ple at large to decide. If they so direct, it subject. 

will be done. If not, it will remain un- First, in regard to the cost. 

done. We can only say, we have faithfully There are,in the United States, we 

performed our part of the work, and we | will say, 3,000 of colored people, bond and 

shall have the happiness to see thousands, | free. 

and, we believe, millions, of the African | To purchase 60 ships,* at $10,000, each fit- 


race rejoicing in time, and, doubtless, in ted for sea, would cost - - $600,000 
eternity, through what we have done and , To furnish each family of five 
are still doing, both for those who emigrate || persons with provisions for 
from this land, and those who are born in their passage, would cost $50. 
Africa. It has been repeatedly remarked, || For the whole number, at this 
by those in Liberia, that if nothing more is| rate, adding $600,000 for in- 
done, that Commonwealth is destined to re- crease while the work is going 
volutionize and redeem benighted Africa. | on, viz: on $3,600,000, would 
But has the General Government, or the| be- - - - - + - = -836,000,000 


States, the means, provided all the slaves | Add, forincidentalexpenses - 500,000 
were emancipated, to ‘* execute the plan,” 








with the consent of the colored people? | Total cost, - - -$37,100,000 
Would it not “cost more money than is But, secondly, in regard to time. 
now in the United States?” Weareaware) The 60 ships will carry each 500 pas- 


that it has been repeatedly stated that it sengers a trip, and make three trips a year 
would. It has been published by the _—making in the whole, 99,000 a year. 
Abolitionists in this city, that each emi- | In 40 years,t at this rate, the number 
grant would cost, or had cost the Society,, will amount to 3,600,000. The whole 
$181 64, and that, to transport the whole, ! number! !t 
would cost the full sum of * $544,920,- Thus, in forty years, every man, woman 
000.” Butis this true? Weshallsee. | and child, of the colored race in America, 
The whole amount of money that had been | could be transported to Africa, at an ex- 
received and expended by the American || pense of less than one million of dollars 
Colonization Society, up to January 1,||a year. But suppose we still add $2,900,- 
1246, was $641,862 87. Out of this sum, || 000, and make the suim forty millions, one 
the coasts of Africa have been explored, the || million a year, what is that sum compared 
territory of Liberia purchased, a light- || to the ability of the nation, and the value 
house or two erected, a Government house || of the work to be accomplished? In forty 
and several public buildings erected, the | years from this time our population will 
emigrants from this country transported | fall but little short of 70,000,000. 
and maintained six months in the country || Butthis estimate is far above what is 
after their arrival, and furnished with med- || really necessary in the hands of the Gov- 
ical attendance during that time; the sal- || ernment, if we employ the ships of war, 
ary of the Governor in Liberia and the) which are kept, in time of peace, either 
whole current expenses of the Society and || doing nothing or in part employed _cruis- 
all its agencies in this country, for thirty || ing on the African coast. According to 
years, paid. The colonies now own land i the terms of the Ashburton treaty of the 
enough to accommodate a population as|| United States with Great Britain, our 
large as that now in Ohio. If the state- || Government is bound to keep up a squa- 
ment in regard to the cost of emigrants | dron of eighty guns on the African coast, 
was true, those who have been transport- || for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
ed would have cost the Society the sum of |) This will cost the Government, accore- 





* It is presumed, in this calculation, that the ships employed in this service, would doa 
sufficient carrying trade to pay the expenses of navigatin them, and keep them in repair. 

t It is not desirable to accomplish the work in so Sart a time as forty years, for 
90,000 a year could not be well provided for in Liberia; but we intend to meet the ob- 
jection and show what is possible. We would prefer eighty years. 

t In the same period, about 10,000,000 foreigners will have emigrated to our country ! 
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ing to the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Navy, $241,182, annualiy—more than one- 
fourth of the suin required annua'ly to 
carry on our scheme. Whereas, if our 
policy should prevail, the trade would be 
more eflectually and forever banished, than 
by that system, with but a slight increase 
of present expenses, 

But to place the subject in its worst 
possible light. Suppose the General Gov- 
ernment and the several States should re- 
fuse, orneglect to “adopt any regulation 
on the subject;” what then is to become 
of our cherished scheme of African Colo- 
nization? In the first place, we remark, 
we should be in no worse condition than 
we have been, thus far. In the second 
place, that we shall have many advantages 
in our favor, which, until now, we have 
never had, viz: What was at first a sup- 
posed truth, in regard to the capacity of the 
colored race for self-government, is now 
a demonstrated truth. So in regard to 
Africa and its advantages to civilized man, 
and its suitableness as an asylum from op- 
pression to the colored race of this land. 

Again: In this country we have many 
advantages over the past. ‘* Truth will 
out.” ‘The colored people have been fed 
up with the delusive idea, that somehow 
or other, all their shackles in this land 
would be removed, and they would be the 


equal of the white man. But a few years | 
will prove to them, that their condition, | 


bad as it is, will grow worse! At present 


we have land enough and tospare. They | 
| assailing him in the discharge of his du- 


are not crowded by an overgrown popula- 
tion. The demand for labor here is now 
above the supply. But there are about 
250,000 foreigners annually pouring into 
our country from abroad ; these make their 
way for the free States. Most of them are 
Jaborers ; these added to the same classes 
of our own country, will soon contend 
with the colored man_ strongly for every 
place of employment—land will become 
seare and high, a crowded population will 
regularly curtail the privileges of the poor 
of the country, and they will be the more 
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|| of former days, and injurious counsels, and 


by thousands and tens of thousands, they 
will flock to Liberia, and rejoice that God, 
in his wise and gracious providence, had 
prepared for them a retreat so well suited 
to his interests. These will go at their 
own charges. Our system now possesses 
self-creating power, and although it may 
take time to develope it, yet it is bound to 
sueceed. For, with these developments, a 
few years will bring thousands to our aid 
who have stood aloof. 

In Indiana, as stated in our last report, 
we have never had the regular services of 
an Agent, to labor within our State, until 
the year just closed. During the past 
year, the Rer. B. T. Kavanaugh has been 
diligently employed in the work assigned 
him, as Agent of the Parent Society ; and, 
considering the many difficulties to be 
overcome, the want of information upon 
the subject among the people, and. the 
vast amount of prejudice which had been 
aroused against our cause by the many 
presses and lecturers employed in the 
State, adverse to our interests, we believe 
he has accomplished as much as conld be 
reasonably expected, under the circum- 
stances, within the short time he has been 
engaged in our cause. 

In the prosecution of his labors, the 
Agent has found that such was the lack of 
correct information on the subject of colo- 
nization among the people, and such the 
number of Abolition presses and lecturers 
in the State, misrepresenting our cause and 


ties, that it was impossible to achieve a 
conquest over these formidable difficulties, 
without the aid of the public press, and 
that so far under his control as to meet 
the peculiar demands and exigencies of his 
own field of labor. Witha view to sup- 
ply this indispensable aid, he has, under 
the advice and sanction of the Board of 
Directors, connected with his agency, the 
publication of a small monthly sheet, call- 


ed “Tue CotonizaTionist,’’—offered to 


oppressed from these causes, with others 


not enumerated. 

While this is in progress here, Liberia 
will have advanced also. Her ships will 
be found in our ports, laded with coffee 
and the rich spices of her sunny clime.— 
She will send us her palm-oil, dye-stuffs, 
lignumvite, mahogany, ebony, camwood, 
ivory, gold, and a thousand other valuable 
commodities. Information in regard to the 
prosperity and happiness of her citizens 


will be general, and the colored man here, | 


as anatural result, will follow his interest— 


the love of * Life, liberty and the pursuit | 


¢f happiness,” will warm his energies so 
far into life, as to over-leap the prejudice 


} 


| 


subscribers at an extremely low rate.— 
This paper has done, and is well calcula- 
ted to do, an incalculable amount of good 
to our noble cause. We hope our auxili- 
ary Societies and friends will give it an 
extensive circulation in all parts of our 
State. 

There have been circulated within the 
State, monthly, during nine months of the 
past year, about 2,500 copies of ‘ The 
Colonizationist,” about 500 copies of the 
« Liberia Advocate,” and about 100 copies 
of the “ African Repository.”? These pub- 


‘lications have produced a powerful and 


lasting impression upon the minds of the 
reading community in favor of our cause, 
and especially among the ministers of the 
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various relizious denominations, to most of 
whom these publications have been fur- 
nished gratuitously. From the very fa- 
vorable manner in which the Agent has 
been received in all parts of the State, 
and by that class of the community who, 
trom their inteiligence and high standing 
in society, are caiculated to wield a lavora- 
ble iniluence in our cause, We doubt not 
but that in a year or two, we shall see a 
great coming up to the support of coloni- 
zation in Indiana, which shall result in 
much good to the cause of humanity, both 
in the relief of the oppressed here, aud in 
a foreign land. 





SPEECH OF HON. GEO. H. DUNN, 
Delivered at the anniversary meeting of the 
Indiana Colonization Society. 

The history of every man will show, that 
at some or at various periods of his life, pe- 
culiar opportunities of doing good to his 
fellow men, or other performance of duty, 
have been thrown in his way, and appa- 

rently forced upon his attention. 

As with men, so, in his dealings with 
nations, God, in his providence, at his own 
time and in his own way, seems to call 
them to certain paths of duty, and to require 
specific and peculiar exertions at tbeir 
hands. 

Such, at this moment, is the great and 
glorious opportunity of spreading the bless- 


ings of civilization and religion over the, 


vast and benighted regions of India, which 
her extensive conquests in that country now 
affords to Great Britain; and such I con- 
ceive ta be the blessed privilege atiorded, 
and the duty imposed upon this nation by 


the presence of so many of the sons of Af- | 


rica in our land, to return, through then, 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
the lights of science, of law, and salvation 
to that unhappy and distracted country. 
The conquest of India, by a people so far 
distant from the scene of action, and so 
comparatively diminutive in nusabers, is 
unexampled in histery. Accompanied as 
it was by so much of cruelty, rapine, and 
blood, though we may account for its being 
permitted, as a just, perhaps inadequate, 
punishment upon the superstition, idolatry 
and wickedness which covered that land as 
a flood, yet it is far more agreeable to our 
views of Divine perfection, to view it as the 
chosen means, in mercy, to break down 
those barriers which had so long excluded 
the light of salvation from those shores. 
And now, when we see the power of con- 
trolling the destiny of so many millions of 
human beings thus firmly placed in the 
hands of England; when we witness her 
advance in the knowledge of all that makes 
earth desirable and heaven attainable, and 
contrast it with the darkness and degrada- 
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tion that exists in those conquered pro- 
vinces; how can we mistake the impera- 
tive duties that arise from this condition of 
things. And while it shouid rejoice the 
hearts and strengthen the hands of the great 
and the good of ihat land, that they are thus 
called upon and permitted the privilege to 
minister to the wants of others, and impart 
the blessings they enjoy, yet well may they 
be filled with fear and dismay at the awful 
retribution to follow should their nation be 
found halting in this her day of trial. 

Generally, we have a much more keen 
perception of the duties of others than of 
those resting upon ourselves. But dull in- 
deed should we be did we fail to perceive, 
in the history of slavery, as connected with 
this country, and in the remarkable preser- 
vation and exisience of so great a body of 
the sons of Africa among us, a duty corres- 
ponding in magnitude, and productive of 
Liessings equal in extent to the amount of 
human misery which the traffic in slaves 
has produced. If we consider this trade, 
from its small beginings to its present ac- 
tivity and extent, continued in despite the 
exertions of the most powerful nations to 
suppress it; the pillage and murder it ha 
occasioned; the conflagration of towns and 
villages; the devastation of extensive, fer- 
tile, and populous districts; the rending 
asunder of so many ties, binding husband 
and wile, parent and child, friend and 
neighbor; to say nothing of the injurious 
effects upon the morals of our own people, 
can we believe that so much of evil was 
permitted but with the design of bringing 
from it a far greater good. And what 
greater good can be produced from it than 
by the return of this people to cheer their 
native shores, bearing in their hands the 
blessings which our institutions and reli- 
gion are calculated to bestow; to lift up 
that dark land and make it to shine asa 
bright star in the crown of the Redeemer. 
And while convinced that we are the peo- 
ple selected by Almighty God to work out 
his will and pleasure in this matter, Oh! 
| how careful should we be lest we falter on 
the way cor mistake the path designed for 
us to walk in. 

There are few but admit the necessity 
and duty of ministering to the wants of 
‘heathen Africa. But it is too generally 

considered as a duty common to all Chris- 

tian people, and that no peculiar obligation 
rests upon this nation to take the lead in 
this matter. This is an error most fatal to 
success, and in respect to which the public 
mind must be corrected before it will act 
efficiently. Without at all detracting from, 
or desiring to lessen the weight of the ob- 
| ligation resting upon the Christian world, 
to lend its influence and assistance to such 
\a work, we must impress upon our owD 
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people that they are more particularly re- 
quired to act, and for the reason that to 
them has been committed the only means by 
which this great and benevolent design can 
be accomplished, and because, while thus 
extending blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
to a far distant continent, they are removing 
a stain that attaches to our institutions, and 
a canker that may otherwise destroy them. 

Had this great truth been kept in mind 
by the American people, the agitation on 
subjects connected with African slavery, so 
extensive of late years, would not have 
proved so barren of all useful results, and 
so fruitful of bitter controversies and see- 
tional prejudices, as it has done. It may 
not do to say no good will grow out of this 
agitation, for at least public attention has 
been called to these subjects, and is now 
more alive to them than it otherwise would 
have been; and if now it can be concen- 
trated and directed in the proper channel, 
some return may be had for the time and 
expense that has been bestowed on the ef- 
fort. Still, errors, important ones, have 
sprung up from this hot-bed of contention, 
such as will require years to eradicate, and 
which must be removed before the entire 
energies of the nation can be applied to the 
desired work. 

And, now, what are the reasons that lead 
us to believe that we are the people destined 
more particularly than any other to advance 
the regeneration of Africa; and that this is 
to be brought about by the removal of the 
colored people of this country ? 

In the first place, let us look around and 
see who can and who will help in this un- 


dertaking. What other nation possesses | 


the light and knowledge requisite for this 
work? Would the systems of laws and go- 
vernment of any other nation be as benefi- 
cial for the people of Africa as our own ?— 
And if they would, have those nations the 
means of sending and teaching them there? 
We cannot want a more favorable example 
than England; next to our own, the most 
enlightened nation on earth. And are her 
institutions the best adapted for the im- 
provement of Africa? We would ali an- 
swer nay, even if experience had not fully 
proved and settled the poe Look 
at her effortsat Sierra Leone. Her Colony 


there was established long before that of 


Liberia; more than sixty millions of dollars 
have been expended on it, while less than 
$609,000 have been bestowed on the other. 
It has been protected and fostered by the 
whole power of the British Government, 
and made the emporium of her commerce 
on the coast of Africa. Yet, what compa- 
rison can it bear with our colonies in all the 
essential elements of stability, and in its 
effects, in developing and advancing the 
African character, either among its own 











|subjects or the tribes around it? So far 
from there being a body of free and intelli- 
gent citizens, accustomed to enact and ad- 
|minister their own laws, as in Liberia, 
whose institutions are appreciated, and 
whose friendship and protection is courted 
by surrounding nations, there is a total 
want of every thing of the kind. Should 
the British Government now withdraw its 
control, the whole eolony would fall t 
pieces, and the inhabitants return to barba- 
rism. Colored men, capable of understand- 
ing and administering the government, 
could not be found, nor a population capa- 
ble of understanding or exercising any of 
the rights of freemen. 

We can pereeive that the great mistake 
of England, and the cause of her failure, 
was in keeping the government of her co- 
lony in the hands of white men. She did 
not, as in Liberia, make the colored man 
the main instrument in elevating himself 
and his brethren. She permitted the 
blighting presence of the white man and his 
power to be continued there, to blast all the 
fruit which humanity hoped to derive from 
the effort; and had her principles of go- 
vernment and policy been different, when 
had she within her dominions a people of 
the colored race capable of ministering in 
this matter? We all are aware how differ- 
ent was the system and effect of slavery in 
her colonies to what it was and is here. 
That with her no light had penetrated the 
dark masses, bringing into notice even one 

| individual, let alone any body of men, able 
to appreciate their own wants, and feeling 
the spirit strong within them, to devote 
themselves for the advancement of their 
race. Who can doubt that such was and is 
, the condition of the masses in the British 
colonies, when now, after twelve or fifteen 
| years of comparative freedom, we find none 
|peering above their fellows and showing 
capacities fitted to control their own, or the 
| destiny of others. 

And if Great Britain, with so much power 
/and with so much of apparent good will for 
|| the good of Africa, has come so far short of 
|her hopes and desires, may we not fairly 
/conclude that the work has not been allot- 
‘ted to her; and, as was remarked before, 

do we not perceive another path opened up 
| for her, leading to results searcely less im- 
| portant for her own glory and the good of 
| mankind? 
| The Government of France, we know, 
is sufficiently occupied in watching the 
elements of discord with which that king- 
dom is rife, and keeping them in due re- 
straint. Nor, was it otherwise, is her moral 
and religious condition such as to justify a 
hope that her attention would soon be di- 
rected to this subject, or that any effort on 
her part would be availing. 
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Still more hopeless is the condition of |! 


Spain, the only other important nation in 
Europe on whom rests this stain of slay very. 
Not only is she powerless in herself, but so 
far is she behind the spirit of the age that 
she still countenances the slave trace, and 
cannot, therefcre, be expected to aid in the 
work most effectually to destroy it 

But should all the nations of the earth 
combine, what could they do more than has 
been done? Should they send whole armies 
of missionaries and philanthropists, if, of 
the white race, how long would they last 
in that destructive climate and in the midst 
of those fierce barbarians? Has not expe- 
rience sufficiently shown that no white con- 
stitution can withstand the enervating ef- 
fects of the one, and nothing but the pre- 
sence of well-ordered and strongly arined 
settlements can command the respect and 
control the lawlessness of the other. 

How many etiorts have been made since 
Christianity became predominant in Eu- 
rope, prompted by commercial enterprise 
or Christian zeal, to people those shores 
with colonies, or to impart some light to 
those who sit in darkness, and how signal- 
ty have they all failed of their object until 
the enterprise of our society. And how 
idle is it still to look for better results from 
any undertaking by the same parties and 
conducted upon the same principles. 

May we not, then, consider it as settled, 
that if ever tle coast of Africa is to be peo- 
pled by a civilized race, that they must be 
colored men? If ever the Cross is to be 
planted there, it must be by men 
lected from their own race. And where 
are they to be feund? In what country 
except our own is there the least approach, 
with any body of this people, to such a state 
of improvement as would justify our selec 
tion of them for such a work? And if they 
at present exist nowhere, where would you 
begin the work of improvement to fit th em 
for this undertaking? Surely, all must an- 
swer, that if the requisite wehicetions for 
this work are to be found at all, it must be 
with the colored peo} le of this land, and if 
that intelligence is yet to be imparted, that 
it can best and most speedily be done he re. 

In the consideration of all these subjects, 
the operations of the Colonization Society 
have shed abundance of light. Noone can 
bonger doubt the fitness of the colored man, 
under proper encouragement, to manage his 
own affairs and to exercise and enjoy all 
the rights of a freeman. None can doubt 
that a large number of these people, suffi- 
cient fer all present purposes, are here, 
ready and prepared for the work intended ; 
and that others can be prepared and fitted 
for it faster than means can at present be 
found to transport them, or the ability of the 
colonies will support. 
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In view of all that has been said, how 
can we fail to that the public has 
so long hesitated to come to and act upon 
the conclusions which we set out to prove, 
that the continent of Africa is to be colo- 
nized by means of our black population, 
and that we, as a nation, are specially de- 
signed and called upon to sustain and for- 
ward the work. Alone can it be account- 
ed for, by the fact, that in the storm of con- 
tention which has existed, the public mind 
has failed to keep in view the most import- 
ant point of duty, and has permitted itself 
to mistake for it others which are mere in- 
cidents to the movement. Such I conceive 
to be the error to be found in the prevailing 
opinien that the immediate and uncondi- 
tional abolition of slavery is the first and 
most important thing required at our hands, 
That this is an end to be arrived at, indeed 
never lost sight of, I, for one, entirely be- 
lieve. But that it is all, or the greatest 
good to result from the presence of this 
people among us, I, by no means, can ad- 
mit. What, pray, is the freedom of two or 
three millions of this people here, condemn- 
ed still to live and linger under the malign 
influence of the white man’s presence, com- 
pared with the consequences to flow from 
their removal to Africa, and the disfiran- 
chisement of the hundreds of millions there 
groaning under the bondage of sin and the 
Magnified as 


wonder 


most oppressive civil power. 
it may be, the civil and moral condition of 
the slave in this country, can no more be 
compared to the degradation and misery of 


the entire people ot Africa, than the num- 
bers of the one can be compared with the 
other. And can it then be conceived that 
the evil of slavery has thus been permitted 
to continue and accumulate for this hundred 
years past, with all its horrors and misery, 
merely that the descendants of those thus 


‘torn from thei ir homes, might here enjoy the 


blessings of liberty and religion? Alas! 
how diminutive becomes the ¢ object of our 
efforts thus circumscribed, when contrasted 
with the grand design which makes this but 
one step in the movement intended to dis- 
enthral, enlighten, and Christianize an en- 
tire continent. 

I would not question that many of those 
who have too strenuously maintained the 
opinion here deprecated, may also hope to 
see accomplished the great object that we 
desire. But their mistake has been in mak- 
ing that the first matter of consideration 
which should be but secondary; and in devo‘- 
ing their time in vain efforts for the estab- 
lishmentof a proposition which would have 
followed as a matter of course upon the set- 
tlement of the other. By narrowing down 
this agitation to the mere matter of eman- 
cipation, they have aroused ail the preju- 


, dice and opposition which the whole sub- 
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ject, and all its incidents and consequences, 
were capable of exciting, while they have 
driven from them the support w hich a more 
enlarged view would have ealled forth.— 


thus we find, that within the past years 


filha 
of cor itroversy, while so little has been done 
for colonization, still less has advanced the 
cause of emancipation; and, indeed, that 
almost all that has been etlected for the Jat- 
ter, has been through the agency and influ- 
ence of coloniz ation. a we find from 
the re port just read, that of 627 persons sent 
to Liberia within three years past, 602 of 
hem were slaves sere Mberated for 
the purpose of being sent ther Surely, it 
will not be thoucht invidious if we contrast 
the consequences which have and are to 
flow from these opposing measures some- 
what further. May we not inguire what 
has the oppos ition to ce jlonization ef cted 
for the cause of humanity, either here or in 
Aitiea? Years have passed since the 
clamor against it and in favor of immediate 
emancipation began. Money has been 
lavishly spent in the cause, and yet none 
pretend that Africa has been advanced one 
jot or tittle, while here it is a question, not 
how much the slave has been benefited, 
but how much closer his chains may have 
been riveted by the effort. 

And if, instead of being colonized, the 
602 slaves liberated within the last three 
years, or the three or four thousand pre- 
viously liberated and colonized, had re- 
mained in this eae toswe ail the number 
of those nominally free, who so generally 
are off-casts from the communities in which 
they exist, how could they have benefited 
their brethren remaining in bondage here, 
or ministered in the least degree to the ad- 
vantage of those in Africa? On the other 
hand, by their loeation in Liberia, under 
the colonization scheme, their moral and 
political freedom has been fully established. 
It has broucht out the energies of their 
character, and shown to the world that they 
are capable of se lf government. and of that 
improvement which will make them a licht 
in that dark land to which all the nations 
will come. Already have they brought in- 
to connection with "deeit government, and 
within reach of the influence of law and re- 
ligion, more than 30,000 of the natives.— 
And what may not be expected from the 
glorious future, when those shores shall be 
dotted, not with one, ortwo, or three, but 
with hundreds of towns and communities 
filled with millions of the civilized and in 
telligent Africans. 

And how has the cause of emancipation 
been injured by this result? Do we find 
the slave less anxious for freedom because 
this prospect of usefulness to his race is 
opened to him? Is the master less willing 
to unloose his hold? On the contrary, we 
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find that every ship load that departs, leaves 
a thousand ties bi hind which are to draw 
oilers in. Each colonist forms a new line 
of communication throurh which such in- 

rination of that conntry is to pass, as shall 
increase the anxiety of their brethren to 
enjoy its blessings ; and hnodreds now of- 
fer themselves, or are offered by their mas- 
ters, for removal, far beyond the ability of 
the society to accept. 

The cause of emancipation, then, has 
evidently been advanced by colonizatien, 
and they never can be disconnected with- 
ont injury to both. And need we look far- 
ther for a reason than that it is eontrary to 
the designs of an All-wise Providence ?— 
Men may complain as they please of the 
absurdity and injustice of the prejudices 
that prevent the colored man from enjoying 
the same privileges and countenance here 
as other free men. God has permitted 
those prejudices to exist, to show that this 
is not to be the abiding home of this people. 
If these prejudices were removed, and if the 
races could here exist together in harmony 
and mutual advantage, do we not perce ive 
how, at once, all the hopes for the advance- 
ment and regeneration of Africa are lost 
entirely? And aside from the considera- 
tion above mentioned, why should we com- 
plain of these prejudices? What would 
their removal do for the black man’s bene- 
fit? Is it essential to his cood that he shall 
remain in this country? All our experi- 
ence says otherwise. Witness the condi- 
tion of Hayti, which has long been free and 
under their own manage ment ; ; witness Ja- 
maica, Where comparative freedom has ex- 
isted for twelve or fifteen years past. None 
will dare to comp are the condition of those 
countries with Liberia. And what influ- 
ence have these efforts for emancipation 
had upon the rreat work in Africa? 

Let it not be understood that I entertain 
the idea thal a removal of the people of 
Havti or Jamaica would be to their own or 
to the benefit of Africa. The very reasons 
which go to show the contrary, are those 
most forcible for the removal of our black 
population. In those Islands they are now 
the predomirant race, and the other could 

not, if they would, remove them. They 
are yet so ignorant and degraded as to be 
unable to take eare of themselves, le ‘t alone 
teach others the arts of civilized life and 
self-government. How very different have 
aifairs been ordered with us. Take our 
free colored population, and a large num- 
ber of our slaves, and relieve them trom the 
pressure W hich now bears down and deadens 
all their faculties, and how much of our arts 
and knowledge would they be found to pos- 
sess? How much more than the blaeks of 
the Islands named, or of those of Cuba and 
Brazil? And if now taken in hand, with 
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how much more facility can we furnish the |! 


means of increasing and extending this 
knowiedge, and sooner prepare them for 
usefulness for themselves and others, than 
can be done in any other country. 

Aud why, but for this purpose, have we 
been compelled to nurture this people in 
our bosom, until they have acguired their 
present state of improvement, so snperior 
to their race elsewhere, and their present 
strength, just sufficient to answer the pur- 
poses of Providence, and not beyond onr 
ability to remove? Who put it into the 
hearts of our statesmen at so early a period 
of our history, to put a stop to the intro- 
duction of slaves into this country? ‘The 
flood was stayed at the proper moment, 
while we have seen it continued elsewhere, 
until the black has driven out the other 
race, and the finest portions of territory as- 
signed as their perinanent residence. And 
why is this hateful traffic yet allowed toCuba 
and Brazil? but that they are given over to 
their delusions, and are permitted to heap up 
wrath against the day of wrath, and to add 
fuel to the fire vhich is to consume them. 

Punishment has followed almost every 
land from whence the blood of this people 
calls fer vengeance. And why have we 
been so mercifully preserved, and advanced 
in all that can contribute to the happiness 
and greatness of a nation, but to fit and 
prepare us for this work’? And why is the 


way in which it can be most etfectually, | 


indeed, alone, carried on and perfected, 
just now so cleaily pointed out by the 
operations of the colonization scheme ?— 
Now, just at the moment when the public 
mind is most sensitive and alive to the 
dangers which beset the country, and the 
disgrace which attaches to our institutions 
in consequence of the presence of this 
people among us? Why, but to show 
us that now is the time for action, and 
that, as much has been given us, much 
will be required at our hands. 

And while we thus trace the workings 
and designs of that Providence which has 
brought all these things to pass in this 
country, tending to this one great end, let 
us not fail to preceive how the same hand 
has smoothed and prepared the way in 
Africa for the return of her long lost sons. 
Although, generally, the hills and plains 
teem with a large and increasing popula- 
tion, yet it is not so where most accessible 
to our enterprise. The desolating and savage 
wars occasioned by the demand for slaves, 
have driven back the population for a great 
distance along the coast, leaving open for 
settlement the most fertile and valuable por- 
tions of the country, and which the scanty 
tribes scattered over it are most ready to 
part with, and to accept the protection af- 
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It may be objected that what has been 
here said, too much is taken for granted, 
and the operations ol the Colonization So- 
ciety are too much magnified. So much 
of misrepresentation has taken place on 
this subject, by those opposed to the 
scheme, that many no doubt have honestly 
entertained scruples as to the existence, on 
the coast of Africa, of the colonies which 
have been named, or that they are of the 
extent.or influence as claimed. It has 
been doubted whether the several intelli 
gent colored men who have returned from 
the colonies to give inlormation respecting 
them, were not emissaries hired to deceive 
and delude our colored people. But the 
constant intercourse of the last year or 
two, between the colonies and this coun- 
try, kept up not only by the commercial 
but the national marine, and the frequent 
notice and approval which they have re- 


ceived in the letters and publications of 


distinguished officers, most effectually dis- 
perse those doubts from the minds of all! 
intelligent persons. With some of those 
who have visited the colonies, it has been 
my privilege to converse. One, an officer 
in our navy, informed me that he found at 
Monrovia, a well regulated, intelligent, 
and religious population; such as would 
not disgrace his own native village in New 
England. He visited their churches, their 
court house, their houses. He found none 
but colored menin their pulpits, their 
courts, and their counting rooms, in al! 
which departments their business was 
conducted with decoruin and propriety.— 
The last year, also, has brought this peo- 
ple into contact with the Government of 
Great Britain, and is to lead, as we hope 


; and believe, to the recognition of theta by 


that power, as an independent people.— 
And thus it is that light has been ailorded 
the public, dispelling doubts, and exposing 


ithe slanders of enemies, until none can 
longer hesitate to admit that the society has 


effectually succeeded in planting upon the 


‘shores of Africa, several free and indepen- 


dent colonies, of intelligent colored per- 


‘sons from this country, who have, for 


years, governed themselves, enacted and 


| executed their own laws, who carry on an 


" 


l 
|| been excited, as late years have witnessed. 
forded by our colonial government andlaws. | [In most other schemes of benevolence, 


active and profitable commerce both with 
the interior and with foreign nations, and 
who can now, with safety, be turned off 
from all guardianship of the parent society to 
act for themselves in all respects whatever. 

When we consider the nature and ob- 
jects of the Colonization Society, how 
much of immediate and unmixed good 
there is in every step of its operations, it 
is incredible to believe that so extensive 
and virulent an opposition to it could have 
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something has to be taken on trust, and 
time is required to develope its results.— 
Thus, when we contribute to a missionary 
enterprise to any distant and heathen land, 
we expect not to see fruit from the expen- 
diture for long years to come. We expect 
the missionary to endure privation, sick- 
ness, perhaps death, and cousider ourselves 
and him well repaid, if even one of the 
seed scattered by his hand, shall finda 


genial soil. But not so with colonization. | 
| perate zeal manifested in opposition, been 
| excited in favor of colonization, and the 
| time, talent and money exhausted in this 
/controversy, been lavished in removing 


kkach one who contributes to free a black 
man from a state of dependence and bon- 
dace here, and send him to Africa, has the 
immediate satisfaction of knowing that he 
contributes to that man’s highest good.— 
He has at least made one man free in truth 
and in fact; aconsummation worth all it 
cost, and bringing full and immediate com- 
pensation; while all in prospect, the rich 
harvest to be reaped in the conversion of 
Africa, is principal and interest repaid over 
and over again in richest profusion. And 
with how much more harshness has this 
cause been treated than that of missions 
in general. Consider how the mission to 
China has been fostered for so many years 
past, with scarcely the slightest encourage- 
ment. How many valuable lives have 
been sacrificed, and how much money 
spent in the cause by its uncomplaining 
and persevering friends! How dark the 
prospect by which their faith was tried! 
‘The barriers which superstition and bar- 
barian policy had erected against them 
seemed impenetrable. But they did all 
that could be done. They mastered the 
language, translated the Brble, and just at 
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| tue present, and the prospective future, 


the moment when these necessary and pre- | 


paratory steps were taken and they prepar- 
ed to operate successfully, by a most sur- 


prising Providence, are all the barriers re- | 
moved, and they permitted, nay, invited, | 


to pour out their rich treasure upon the 
thirsty land. Oh! how must the friends 
of this great enterprise now rejoice that 


their hearts failed not at the prospect of 


such discouragements! And did the pub- 


lic complain during those Jong years of 


suspense? Did it arise and demand the 
effect? and appeal to its delay and want 
of fruit as reasons for its abandonment, 
as was the case with colonization? Nay, 
far different was its treatment. 

Fierce indeed has been the struggle 
through which our cause has passed. For 
a while all seemed to be lost. Justat the 
moment when a heavy debt was pressing 
upon the Society, and it most needed 
fiiends and help, the storm came, cutting 
off new supplies, and not only alienating 
old friends but turning them into bitter 
assailants. But the sky is once more 
clear, and now that we can look around 


we can plainly see that the hand of God 
was there; and how far exceeding in 
knowledge and wisdom are his counsels 
than our own! 

When we look back, well may we tremble 
at the probable fate of our intant colonies, 
had the nation risenin its might and at 
any time heretofore have thrown back up- 
on them the thousandth part of the popula- 
tion it might have done. Had the intem- 


persons to Liberia, who can question the 
disastrous result, or doubt that the colony 


| must have been overwhelmed with those 


who, unaccustomed to self control, would 
have cut loose from all restraint. Even 


'now, atoorapid movement, such as the 


more sanguine might desire, may have the 
etfect to overthrow the established authori- 
ties, and thus extinguish the light just 
glimmering on those dark shores, the hope 
of despairing millions. 

We have heard mueh of the great ex- 
pense of colonization, and the impossibi- 
lity of ourever being able to remove the 
whole slave population to Liberia. But 
have those who make those objections 
ever considered the expense and difficulty 
attending any other plan devised for the 
benefit of this people? Have they ever 
attempted to look beyond the mere point 
of emancipation, and- determine what 
shall become of them after they are free? 
Whether they are to swarm over the 
whole country, seeking employment ; 
whether they are to be removed to some 
distant point on this continent, or have as- 
signed to them, for exclusive occupation, 
soine part of the territory which they now 
mostly inhabit. If turned adrift upon the 


/country, can we not foresee the increased 
'deterioration of character of the free 


blacks which such a number crowded upon 
their employments must produce? And 


|may we not anticipate such an increase 


and continuance of expense upon our alms 


houses and prisons as would soon surpass 


the sum required for their removal from 
the country? Let alone the expense, the 
benevolence that would thus turn them out 


in this country, without property or means 
| of support, to be still hewers of wood and 


| poses to remove and settle them upon 


drawers of water for white people, can 

searcely be compared with that which pro- 

land 

of their own, with competent provision, 
untilit can be brought into cultivation. 

But if land is to be furnished here, that 


item is to be taken into the consideration 


of the expense. If it shall bea part of 


and have a more distinct vision of the past, | the “sunny South,” their present home, 
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its value would be ten fold more than all || 


the expenses of land, removal, and _ settle- 
ment in Liberia. And if the plaee selec- 
ted for them is to be so far distant as ma- 
terially to decrease the value of land, then 
the expense of removal alone, by any 
means of conveyance we can cenceive of, 
jt idging from what it cost us to remove the 
Indians, will far exceed a like removal 
and settlement in Liberia. 

Few persons are aware of the great faci- 
lity and cheapness with which these peo- 
ple can be located in Africa. The differ- 
ence of climate alone takes off one-half 
the labor requisite here to live comforta- 
bly. ‘Two crops a year are regularly pro- 


duced with very little labor. Indeed, the | 


settler, with a brush fence around his four 
or five acres, a few trees girdled, a thatch- 
ed hut, and only a hoe in his hand, is far 
more independent and sure of a good liv- 
ing there, than he could be here with ten 
times the guantity of ground and all its ne- 
cessary buildi ings and improvements. 

But colonizationists are far trom believ- 
ing that emancipation can be effected, if 
at all, as cheaply as when connected with 
colonization. We have seen how well 
they have heretofore worked together, and 
we know that hundreds of slaves, now free 
men in Liberia, who have been liberated 
and the expense of their removal and set- 
tlement paid by their masters, would still 
have been in bondage if they must have 
remained here; and hundreds are now 
pressed upon the society for removal, on 
the same terms, whose masters, from a 
sense of duty to their slaves, will never 
suffer them to be set at liberty in this coun- 
try. On this subject, people will be guid- 
ed by experience rather than theory’ and 
declamation. The condition and future 


prospects of the free blacks in this coun- | 
try are well known, and his condition and | 


prospects in Africa are becoming too 


well known to allow of mystification or! 


doubt any longer, as to what is best for 


him. And, therefore, the hope of bringing | 


the united energies of the wise and the 


good of the land to bear upon any other| 


effort than colonization, must become 
every day more hopeless. And if indivi- 


duals cannot be otherwise moved, how is. 


it to be expected that the States, as such, 
will ever take the matter in hand on any 


other principle. How much easier will it| 
be to obtain laws in the free States for the | 


removal of this people out of them than 


to obtain laws to encourage their emigra- | 


tion to them; and especially when the 
public is satisfied that their new home is 
better than their old one. Still more evi- 
dent, that upon the principle of coloniza- 
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Many, who believe in the benefits to be 
| derived from colonization, both to our own 
land and to Africa, are yet hopeless and 
backward in the cause, from the belief that 
itis too slow a process, and can never en- 
tirely rid us of the evil complained of, 
But the calculations contained in the re- 
port just read, cannot: be disputed, and 
must satisfy ap one who examines them, 
that the work, far from being impossible, 
is easy of accomplishment. Indeed, what 
is it that is right and proper that the na- 
tion cannot accomplish, when all her ener- 
gies are applied to it?) We believe that, 
In time, the whole people and government, 
state and national, will make this work the 
great absorbing matter of interest. Until 
then, private benevolence must carry it 
on; new colonies must be planted, and 
sustained until they acquire some maturity 
and strength. A better knowledge of the 
country, and the advantages it holds out to 
the settler, must be brought home to our 
colored people. And all this is nowa mat- 
ter of easy accomplishment. The inde- 
yendence of Liberia will soon be acknow- 
edged. Her flag will float in our ports; 
her vessels, commanded and Ree with 
her citizens, will be known to our coasts, 
and their crews will communicate to their 
kindred here information in such a way as 
cannot be disputed; and thus will thou- 
sands be induced to go there of their own 
accord and at their own expense. We be- 
hold near 250,000 foreigners now annually 
seeking our shores. How limited was the 
number a few years ago, and how plain are 
the causes of its increase. The commu- 
nication of his content and happiness by 
one friend has drawn another. The com- 
ing of a son, a father, a brother, has en- 
couraged t he residue of his kindred to make 
the venture. And thus will it be with the 
blacks; for how much stronger are the 
motives urging them, than exist in the other 
case. These foreigners seek a home in a 
country with whose language and customs 
most of them are unacquainted, and they 
come not from chains and bondage, or de- 
gradation of caste and color, and yet we 
find them coming in numbers fourlold the 
annual increase of our black population. 
The only thing necessary, then, is to con- 
vince the black man that his interest lies 
in Africa ; that there he can rise to the dig- 
nity of a freeman, and at once motives are 
given him, and hopes are excited, which 
not only filis him with energy, but fits him 
for usefulness in his future home. 

It is becoming every day more evident 
that colonization is the ‘only effectual means 
‘for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Not only does it operate directly by the 


tion alone, can the slave state be brought|| destruction of the slave factories upon the 


to act efliciently in this matter. 


|, coast of Africa, and by affording facilities 
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something has to be taken on trust, and 
time is re quired to develope its results.— 
Thus, when we contribute to a missionary 
enterprise to any distant and heathen land, 
we expect not to see fruit from the expen- 
diture for long years to come. We expect 
the missionary to endure privation, sick- 
ness, perhaps death, and cousider ourselves 
and him well repaid, if even one of the 
seed scattered by his hand, shall find a 
genial soil. But not so with colonization. 
iach one who contributes to free a black 
man from a state of dependence and bon- 
dace here, and send him to Africa, has the 
immediate satisfaction of knowing r that he 
contributes to that man’s highest good.— 
He has at least nade one man free in truth 
and in fact; aconsummation worth all it 
cost, and bringing full and immediate com- 
pensation; while all in prospect, the ric! 
harvest to be reaped in the conversion of 
Africa, is principal and interest repaid over 
and over again in richest profusion. And 
with how much more harshness has this 
cause been treated than that of missions 
in general. Consider how the mission to 
China has been fostered for so many years 
past, with scarcely the slightest encourage- 
iment. How many valuable lives have 
been sacrificed, and how much money 
spent in the cause by its uncomplaining 
and persevering friends! How dark the 
prospect by which their faith was tried! 
‘The barriers which superstition and _bar- 
barian policy had erected against ther 
seemed impenetrable. But they did all 
that could be done. They mastered the 
lanzuage, translated the Brble, and just at 
the moment when these necessary and pre- 
paratory steps were taken and they prepar- 
ed to operate successfully, by a most sur- 
prising Providence, are all the barriers re- 
moved, and they permitted, nay, invited, 
to pour ont their rich treasure upon the 
thirsty land. Oh! how must the friends 
of this great enterprise now rejoice that 
their hearts failed not at the prospect of 
such discouragements! And did the pub- 
lic complain during those long years of 
suspense? Did it arise and demand the 
effect? and appeal to its delay and want 
of fruit as reasons for its abandonment, 
as was the case with colonization? Nay, 
far different was its treatinent 

Fierce indeed has been the struggle 
through which our cause has passed. For 
a while all seemed to be lost. Justat the 
moment when a heavy debt was pressing 
upon the Society, and it most needed 
firends and help, the storm came, cutting 
olf new supplies, and not only alienating 
old friends but turning them into bitter 
assailants. But the sky is once more 
clear, and now that we can look around 
and have a more distinct vision of the past, 
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tue present, and the prospective future, 
we can p lainly see that the hand of God 
was there; and how far exceeding in 
knowledge and wisdom are his counsels 
than our own! 

Whe “n we look back, well may we tremble 
at the probable fate of our intant colonies 
had the nation risen in its might and at 
any time heretofore have thrown back up- 
on them the thousandth part of the Po} ula 
tion it might have done. Had the intem- 
perate zeal manifested in opposition, been 
excited in favor of colonization, and the 
time, talent and money exhausted in this 
controversy, been lavished in removing 
persons to Liberia, who can question the 
disastrous result, or doubt that the colony 
must have been overwhelmed with those 
who, unaccustomed to self control, would 
have cut loose from all restraint. Even 
now, atoorapid movement, such as the 
more sanguine might desire, may have the 


_etfect to overthrow the established authori- 


ties, and thus extinguish the light just 
glimmering on those dark shores, the hope 
of despairing millions. 

We have heard much of the great ex- 
pense of colonization, and the impossibi- 
lity of ourever being able to remove the 
whole slave population to Liberia. But 
have those who make those objections 

ver considered the expense and difficulty 
attending any other plan devised for the 
benefit of this people? Have they ever 
attempted to look beyond the mere point 
of emancipation, and. determine what 
shall become of them after they are free 
Whether they are to swarm over the 
whole country, seeking employment ; 
whether they are to be removed to some 
distant point on this continent, or have as- 
signed to them, for exclusive oceupation, 
some part of the territory which they now 
mostly inhabit. If turned adrift upon the 
country, can we not foresee the increased 
deterioration of character of the free 
blacks which such a number crowded upon 
their employments must produce? And 
may we not anticipate such an increase 
and continuance of expense upon our alms 
houses and prisons as would soon surpass 
the sam required for their removal from 
the country? Let alone the expense, the 
benevolence that would thus turn them out 
in this country, without property or means 
of support, to be still hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for white people, can 
searcely be compared with that which pro- 
poses to remove and settle them upon land 
of their own, with competent provision, 


untilit can be brought into cultivation. 


3ut if land is to be furnished here, that 
item is to be taken into the consideration 
of the expense. If it shall bea part of 


_the “sunny South,” their present home, 
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its value would be ten fold more than all! 


the expenses of land, removal, and settle- 
ment in Liberia. And if the plaee selec- 
ted for them is to be so far distant as ma- 
terially to decrease the value of land, then 
the expense of removal alone, by any 
means of conveyance we can cenceive of, 
judging from what it cost us to remove the 
Indians, will far exceeda like removal 
and settlement in Liberia. 

Few persons are aware of the great faci- 
lity and cheapness with which these peo- 
ple can be located in Africa. The dilfer- 
ence of climate alone takes off one-half 
the labor requisite here to live comforta- 
bly. Two crops a year are regularly pro- 
duced with very little labor. Indeed, the 
settler, with a brush fence around his four 
or five acres, a few trees girdled, a thatch- 
ed hut, and only a hoe in his hand, is far 
more independent and sure of a good liv- 
ing there, than he could be here with ten 
times the quantity of ground and all its ne- 
cessary buildings and improvements, 

But colonizationists are far trom believ- 
ing that emancipation can be effected, if 
at all, as cheaply as when connected with 
colonization. We have seen how well 
they have heretofore worked together, and 
we know that hundreds of slaves, now free 
men in Liberia, who have been liberated 
and the expense of their removal and set- 
tlement paid by their masters, would still 
have been in bondage if they must have 
remained here; and hundreds are now 
pressed upon the society for removal, on 
the same terms, whose masters, from a 
sense of duty to their slaves, will never 
sutier them to be set at liberty in this coun- 
try. On this subject, people will be guid- 
ed by experience rather than theory and 
declamation. The condition and future 
prospects of the free blacks in this coun- 
try are well known, and his condition and 
prospects in Africa are becoming too 
well known to allow of mystification or 
doubt any longer, as to what is best for 
him. And, therefore, the hope of bringing 
the united energies of the wise and the 
good of the land to bear upon any other 


effort than colonization, must become! 


every day more hopeless. And if indivi- 
duals cannot be otherwise moved, how is 
it to be expected that the States, as such, 
will ever take the matter in hand on any 
other principle. How much easier will it 
be to obtain laws in the free States for the 
removal of this people out of them than 
to obtain laws to encourage their emigra- 
tion to them; and especially when the 
public is satisfied that their new home is 
better than their old one. Still more evi- 
dent, that upon the principle of coloniza- 
tion alone, can the slave state be brought 
to act efficiently in this matter. 
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Many, who believe in the benefits to be 
derived from colonization, both to our own 
land and to Africa, are yet hopeless and 
backward in the cause, from the belief that 
it is too slow a process, and can never en- 
tirely rid us of the evil complained of. 
But the calculations contained in the re- 
port just read, cannot be disputed, and 
must satisfy every one who examines them, 
that the work, far from being impossible, 
is easy of accomplishment. Indeed, what 
is it that is right and proper that the na- 
tion cannot accomplish, when all her ener- 
gies are applied to it? We believe that, 
in time, the whole people and government, 
state and national, will make this work the 
great absorbing matter of interest. Until 
then, private benevolence must carry it 
on; new colonies must be planted, and 
sustained until they acquire some maturity 
and strength. A better knowledge of the 
country, and the advantages it holds out to 
the settler, must be brought home to our 
colored people. And all this is now a mat- 
ter of easy accomplishment. The inde- 
pendence of Liberia will soon be acknow- 
ledged. Her flag will float in our ports ; 
her vessels, commanded and manned with 
her citizens, will be known to our coasts, 
and their crews will communicate to their 
kindred here information in such a way as 
cannot be disputed; and thus will thou- 
sands be induced to go there of their own 
accord and at their own expense. We be- 
hold near 250,000 foreigners now annually 
seeking our shores. How limited was the 
number a few years ago, and how plain are 
the causes of its increase. The commu- 
nication of bis content and happiness by 
one friend has drawn another. The com- 
ing of a son, a father, a brother, has en- 
couraged the residue of his kindred to make 
the venture. And thus will it be with the 
blacks; for how much stronger are the 
motives urging them, than exist in the other 
case. These foreigners seek a home in a 
country with whose language and customs 
most of then are unacquainted, and they 
come not from chains and bondage, or de- 
gradation of caste and color, and yet we 
find them coming in numbers fourlold the 
annual increase of our black population. 
The only thing necessary, then, is to con- 
vince the black man that his interest lies 
in Africa ; that there he can rise to the dig- 
nity of a freeman, and at once motives are 
given him, and hopes are excited, which 
not only filis him with energy, but fits him 
for usefulness in his future home. 

It is becoming every day more evident 
that colonization is the only effectual means 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Not only does it operate directly by the 
destruction of the slave factories upon the 


coast of Africa, and by affording facilities 
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for a more legitimate commerce to its in- 
habitants, but indirect!y, by building up a 
competition in those productions by the 
cultivation of which slave labor can only 
be made profitable. Of what value, for in- 
stance, would slaves be in Brazil, if Libe- 


ria could undersell her in the article of 


coffee? and the demand in Brazil is now 
the chief support of the slave trade. That 
such competition is possible cannot be 
doubted, when the greater facilities for the 
protection of this article is considered. 
Attention has already been given to the 
subject. Three plantations, [I perceive, 
number 2,000 trees each, and many smaller 
ones are in progress. We must remember, 
too, that rice, cotton, and the sugar cane, 
are the spontaneous growth of that coun- 
try, and without a monopoly of these, how 
can slavery be sustained, either here or 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate the 
friends of colonization on the progress their 
cause has made in this State within the 
last year; and the report made by your so- 
ciety is but an echo of what we hear from 


every other when like pains were taken. 
The $500 contributed in this State, though 
small compared with some things, is full of 
promise for the future, when we consider 
that it almost equals the amount ever here 
collected for the same cause since that 
cause had an existence. If so much can be 
done by one agent, with such limited means 
of approach to the people, having so much 
of prejudice to encounter, and want of in- 
formation on the subject to overcome, what 
may not be expected when full knowledge 
of the plans, the operations, and the pros- 
pects of colonization for the honor and wel- 
fare of America, and the happiness and 
glory of Africa, shall have been spread 
abroad and are duly appreciated. When 
our people come fully to understand the 
grandeur of the enterprise, so full of glory 
to Gop and good will to man, and that we, 
and we alone, are called upon to do this 


|work. ‘Then will te colonization effort 


assuine its true position as the great work 
of this day and this people, and an advo- 
cate be found in every man who calls him- 
self a patriot and a Christian. 


CNN eee 
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Sntelligence from Liberia. 


CoLoNIzATION Rooms, 
Washington, March 24th, 1847. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I have just received 
some information relative to ailairs in Li- 
beria, which will interest many of your 
readers. Itis contained in a letter from 
an officer in the United States navy, now 
on board the frigate United States, who is 
the author of the “ Journal of an African 
Cruiser.”? The letter is dated at Monrovia, 
December 12th, 1846, and came by the 


way of England. It is much later intelli- | 


gence than we have before received. I 
hand you the following extracts: “ This 
colony seems to be in as good a condition 
as usual. We have a rumor that England 
and France have agreed to withdraw most 


general colonization of the coast. An 
English sloop of war, the Favourite, Cap- 
tain Murray, is now here. Captain M. 
has called upon Governor Roberts, to know 
the present relations of the colony to Amer- 
ica, and to the Parent Society ; also, to 


know if the colony will make a commer- || 


cial treaty with England in case of its de- 
claring its independence ; and, finally, to 
ask an exact description of the territory 
now owned or claimed by the colony on 
this coast. You will perceive that these 
are important inquiries. Gov. R. will not 
do any thing rashly, and Com. Read will 
do whatever is required for the interests of 
American commerce on this coast. 

‘‘If the goods for the purchase of terri- 


| . ; 
' tory are not now on their way hither, they 


should be hastened as much as possible. If 


England or France obtain any territory be- 
_tween this place and Cape Palmas, the 


continuity of territory will be destroyed, 


‘and these Powers will not give up an inch 


without such commercial advantages as 


of their cruisers, and adopt a system of | the colony will not like to grant. 


« Probably one of our vessels of war wil} 


} ° ° - 
remain here as long as it can be of any 


service.” 

I may here remark that we sent, in the 
early part of last December, a large and 
well selected supply of goods for the pur- 
chase of territory. It is therefore proba- 
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ble that before this time the colony has 
secured all the points along the coast which 
can at present be obtained. 


It will be seen that England is awake to 


Liberia and the 


Ir is earnestly to be hoped that the time 
will soon come, when the position and 
character of Liberia shall be so well es- 
tablished and manifest that every body can 
know and understand it perfectly. It 
will be seen from a paragraph in another 
column that the British Government have 
again made enquiries on this subject, and 
that some farther arrangements are con- 
templated should Liberia become an inde- 
pendent Government. We are not at all 
surprised at this. Liberiais yet destined 
to be a very important place. Its com- 


Liberia 


WE are daily expecting the arrival of the 
Liberia Packet, with much later intelli- 
gence than we have from Liberia. 

The prospect for emigrants this spring 
is at present very small. We have not 


the advantages of the commerce of Libe- 


ria. Would that we could say as much of 


our own country! Yours, very truly, 
W. McLAIN. 


Dritish Government. 


merce will be extensive and profitable.— 
It is not strange therefore that England 
should desire to form a commercial trea- 
ty with the Commonwealth. 

We are persuaded that the authorities 
of Liberia will not do any thing rashly, 
but we presume that they will see reasons 
for entering into a commercial treaty with 
England, and with any other country that 
may desire it. 

Is it not a pity that the Unitéd States 
should be so backward in discovering her 
true interests on this subject? 


Packet. 


yet received information of any who wil! 
certainly be ready. And as it is only one 
month till we contemplated sending tl 
expedition, no time ought to be lost by 
any who intend to go. 


Beceipts of the American Eolonization Society, 
From the 20th January, to the 25th March, 1847. 


MAINE. 

By Dea. Samuel Tracy :— 
Fryeburgh— Mrs. Chase, $1, Sam- 

uel C. Holden, 15 cents....... 
North Bridgeton—Dr. M. Gould, 5 Ov 
Hallowell—S. C. Grant, $5, Dea. 

H. Tupper, toward life-mem- 

bership, $20.......cceeeereee 00 
Gardiner— Major Swan, $1, Rev. 

W. R. Babcock, R. M. Gardi- 

ner, Esq., each $3............ 
North gy iy a D. Shep- 

ley, $1, Samuel Sweetser, $2, 

Capt. Chase, D. Frickey, "each 

GO cents... .cccrccccccccceses 
North Yarmouth Centre—Rev. Ca- 

leb Hobart, o,,zaccount of life 

methbership, vy Captain Geo. 

PRR 6 oo cc vccccsncacvacees 5 00 
Augusta—Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 


D. D., $1, John Dorr, Esq., $5, 
Gen’! Redington, E. A. Nason, 
each $1, J. G. Holcomb, 50 cts., 
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| Brunswick—Professor Upham, $2, 


SU ono360kcSeoetyanues 
a Gloucester—Rev.S.H. Shep- 
CV cc creer ccccesccesescesess 
| Freeport—Dr. J. A. Hyde, $2, 
Mrs. E. F. Harrington, N. Nye, 
each $5, Rev. E. G. Parsons, 
Paice denccbes eseveresesdeass 13 006 


| New Castle—Helen E. Seabury, 


13 cts., Capt. S. Handley, $2, 
E. W. "Farley, $1....00ce0ee. 3 13 
82 78 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| By Dea. Samuel Tracy :— 


|| Gilmanton—Contribution in Rev. 
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D. Lancaster’s church........ 
Meredith Bridge—J. ‘T. Coffin, 
Charles Lane, Esq., each, $1. 
East Boscawen—Jacob Trussell. . 
West Loncord—Reyv. A. P. Tenney 


Concord—Mrs. Stickney........ 
Londonderry—Charles Hurd..... 
Litchfield—Rev. Win. H. Porter, 
Amberst—B. B. David.......... 
Goffstown—Rev. Isaac Willey, 

ee Gay ee. Web OE Si occitcee 
Plymouth—L. J. Webster, Gen. 

M. Cook, each Sl... .ccccccess 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Concord—An. donation from Hon. 
eel) SAOAE. n06 5 cen cauws se 
South Deerfield—From William 
Riddell, to constitute himself a 
life member of the American 
Colonization Society.......... 
Milton—-Joseph Rowe, Esq., on 
account of life membership of 
the American Colonization So- 
ciety, per Rev. Joseph Tracy.. 





CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. Samuel Cornelius :— 
Hartford—Thomas 8. Williams, 
#25, James B. Hosmer, Allred 
Smith, each $20, C. C. Lyman, 
Austin Dunham, Francis Par- 
sons, Charles Seymour, Stephen 
Spencer, Bishop T. C. Brow- 
nell, Joseph Trumbull, H. Allen 
Grant, David Watkinson, each 
$10, E. N. Hellogg, D. P. Cros- 
by, John S. Boswell, cash, J. 
Toucey, J.W. Bull, Eiisha Colt, 
Ebenr. Flower, T. C. Ives, C. 
H. Northam, cash, Howe, Ma- 
ther & Co., Daniel Wadsworth, 
W.W. Turner, Wm. TT. Lee, 
Charles Nichols, each $5, Hetty 
B. Hart, J. D. Gilbert, D. T. 
Robinson, Wm. ‘T. Hooker, 
John O!msted, Charles Hosmer, 
Albert Day, T. A. Allen, 8. L. 
Loomis, A. Friend, each $3, 
A. W. Butler, C. Weeks, Geo. 
Burnham, D. L. Stewart, N. 
Hollister, C. C. Moore, Jr., 
Edw. Goodwin, E. Fessenden, 
Ezra Clark, Jr., R. Terry, cash, 
Mr. Hungerford, Virgil Cornish, 
I. F. Judd, Isaac D. Bull, Cal- 
vin Day, each $2, cash, 8. 
Boardman, E. Terry, Tim. Wil- 
liams, E. Merritt, H. R. Coit, 


Allen S. Stillman, R.G. Drake, 
James Pitkin, C. G. Smith, 8. 


Receipts. 
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P. Kendall, Mr. Willard, James 
L. Howard, Wm. B. Ely, H. L. 
Porter, Henry Benton, L. C. 
Burnham, Wm. Savage, Francis 
Fellowes, C. B. Hull; J. A. 
Ayres, L.C.Woodruif, H. Fitch, 
A. Saunders, Geo. 8S. Lincoln, 
J.P. Foster, Samuel G. Savage, 
Thomas Stee!, Elisha Geer, A. 
Farwell, Saml. Woodruff, Dan- 
iel Buck, Jr., Dr. John Butler, 
each $1, Mr. Bartlett, Peter D. 
Stillman, each 50 cts......... 
Norwich—A. H. Hubbard, $25, 
Mrs, Huntington, $4, J. Hunt- 
ington, Joseph Otis, K. Hub- 
bard, each $10, M. Slater, H. 
Strong, William Williams, each 
$5, Mrs. Lee, $3, Miss Benja- 
min, 50 cts , kKdward Whiting, 
eash, D. L. Trumbull, George 
Perkins, Jed. Huntingdon, Mrs. 
N. C. Reynolds, Mrs. W. Hun- 
tingdon, each $2, L. F.S. Fos- 
ter, G. Chapman, E. A. Bill, 
W. Hooker, D. M. Prentiss, H. 
B. Buckingham, Mr. Kinne, 
Wm. F. Clark, each $1....... 


Thompson—W. H. Mason, $6, S. 
Davis, J. B. Gay, each $2..... 


| Pomfret—Rev. D. Hunt, Rev. Mr. 


Park, Dr. Williams, Mr. Gros- 
vener, each $2, Dr. Holt, Geo. 
Matthewson, each $1......... 
Danielson—Thomas Backus, Sa- 
rah Danielson, each S1....... 
Brooklyn—Edwin Newberry,Dor- 
cas Robinson, each $2, Han- 
nah Cady, Esther Smith, Mary 
Ann Scarborouch, Sarah Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Charles White, G. 
Robinson, Eliz. Baker, John A. 
Welch, D. Tyler, each $1..... 
Windham—Justin Swift........ 
Tolland—J. R. Flynt, $8, E. W, 
& E. J. Smith, Moses Under- 
wood, D. P. Waldo, each $1.. 
Somers-—Orson Wood, $5, Marcus 
Woodward, Jerusha Pease, Sa- 
rah R. Pease, Oliver Chapin, 
Oliver Collins, Wm. Collins, 


Dr. E. E. Hamilton, each $1, 
L. E. Pease, Kibbe & Holmes, 


Sol. Fuller, Warren Kibbe, 
Noah C. Collins, each 50 cts., 
Job Hurburt, Lester K. Grove, 
Asa Kibbe, each 25 cts....... 
Enfield—F.A. Hamilton, $3, Rev. 
F_L. Robbins, $2, John Pease, 
$1 25, Louisa N. Pease, 12 cts., 
Seth Terry, 20 cts., Dypiel P. 
Chapin, Eph. Potter Ibert 
Parsons, A. L. Spalding, A. 
Friend, A. Stillman, L. Pierce, 
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H. S. Belcher, Horace King, 
Tavid Brainard, Jabez King, 
Geo. Meveham, each $1, Orson 
Terry, $1 50, Philo Beers and 
wife, Albert King, Adolphus 
King, each 75 cts., Seth Phelps, 
Francis Chapin, Margaret Ter- 
ry, Harvey Terry, James Pease, 
Beulah Chapin, Albert Clark, 
E. B. Alden, Samuel Stillman, 
Jr., Asbel Terry, James E. 
Pease, Samuel Chaffee, M. 
Kingsbury, H. H. Ellis, each 
50 cts., D. F. Abbe, Mrs. Borth, 
L. Kellum, Miss H. T. Pease, 
Mrs. N. Prior, Mrs. E. Parsons, 
A. A. Webster, Eliz. Abbe, 
Geo. Killum, Jehiel Woodward, 
James Henderson, Sol. Allen, 
Mrs. Marsh, each 25 cts 


hompsonville—Rev. Peter Gor- 
don, David Woodruff, G. W. 
Martin, Wm. Boyle, each $1, 
Moses Davidson, 41 cts., James 
Ewing, 35cts., James Ronald, 
James Bryson, Robert David- 
son, David Doig, Win. Liddell, 
H. C. Bagg, S. C. Banning, W. 
Stewart, "Phos. Smith, Andrew 
Davidson, Ralph Bottomly, 


John Seckell, Alexander Wood, 
Thomas Dempster, cash, each 


50 cts., James Crawford, John 
Muller, Robert Henderson, Wm. 
Massey, James Field, John 
Kenyon, John Brough, Samuel 
Steel, Robt. Whitworth, James 
Simpson, Wm. Souble, Isabella 
Bryson, John Johnson, Alfred 
Bates, George Strathon, Alex. 
Mintree, David Luke, Robert 
Moore, Alex. Law, Jas. Law, 
Robert Galbraith, J. Webster, 
Moses Hallas, Wm. Lowry, 
Wm. Bragginton, Robt. Moore, 
Wm. Parker, Wm. Cook, Jas. 
Prickett, John Field, Geo. Prior, 
Mr. ‘Taylor, Robert Young, 
Chas. Young, Jas. Alexander, 
Wm. McCrone, Henry Rich- 
mond, John Naylor, Henry 
Wadden, David Calhoun, Thos. 
McCroy, Alex. Leech, Hugh 
Gray, ohn Young, Jos. Young, 
Matthew Muller, Walter David- 
son, cash, Mrs. Sloan, each 25 
ets , Geo. Black, John Smith, 
David Halias, Hugh Young, 
Andrew Alcom, James Galway, 
each 12} cts., David Hood, 
Creelman, each 10 cts 


Warehouse Point—Mrs. Phelps. . 


South Glastenbury—J. Post, Hora- 
tio Hollister, each $2, Martin 
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Hollister, Henry Dayton, each 


PO coin heat tn Hubbard,to 


{ 


constitute himself a life member 
of the American Colonization 
Society, $30, David Hubbard, 
Geo. Plummer, each $5, Oliver 
Hale, Benjamin Taylor, Thad. 
Wells, each $2, Osrim Wells, 
$1, Eleazur Sellers, 50 cts.... 
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47 50 


NEW JERSEY. 
Newark—Legacy left the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society by the 
late David Tichenor, Esq 
Woodbridge—Collection in the 
Rev. Wm. B. Barton’s congre- 


600 78 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Philadelphia—Donation from the 


| 
} 
} 








Pennsylvaina Colonization So- 
ciety, for the benefit of the re- 
captives of the “ Pons,” by Paul 
T. Jones, Esq., treasurer 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington City—John P. Ingle, 
Esq., annual subscription 


VIRGINIA. 
| By Rev. Charles A. Davis :— 
Brentsville—J.Williams $2, W.T. 
Wier $1, L. W. Nutt 50 cts., C. 
Hunter 50 cts., 8. Latimer 25 
cts., A. C. Dickinson 25 cts., 
Sy Si i ark oss obdbaae oe 


| Warrenton—Rev. Mr. Atkinson, 


to pay for the passage of a co- 
lored man liberated by him, to 


Liberia,$30. To constitute Rev. - 


Mr. Atkinson, of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and Rev. James 
Brads, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, life members of 
the Society, the following 
amounts, viz: Mrs. Throckmor- 
ton $10, Sam’! Chilton $5, R. 
M. Smith $5, J.’L. Fant $5, 
J. G. Beckham $5, R. A. Wea- 
ver $5, J. V. Brooke $5, Rev. 
B. H. Berry $2, G. Petty $1, W. 
Foote $1, Dr. J. F. Smith $1, 
H. L. Fant $1, Mann Norris $1, 
Mrs. Brent $1, Mrs. Brads $1, 
Mrs, Weaver $1, Miss Horner 
$1, Miss Swift $1, Mrs. Fant 
$1, J. T. Marten 50 cts., J. M. 
Smith 50 cts., W. Ashby 50 cts., 
E. M. Merchant 25 cts., R. 
Gordon 25 cts., cash $6 16.... 


| Groveton—Alfred Ball $10, W. 


H. Dogan $2 


Lancaster Court House—William 


1010 00 
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srent $2, Benj. P. Warwick 
$1 50, R. H. Dunaway $1, T. 
Norris $1, 8. Downing $1, L. 
H. Dix #1, J. F. Gresham $1, 
G. R. Watdy $1, J. M. Hill 
#1,J.8. Chowning $1, Thos. 
Se aed ee eae ee 
Heathsville—Dr. Gustavus B. 
Campbell $1, Mrs. 8, A. Win- 
stead $1, W. D. Bell $1, H. F. 
Cundiff $1, Mr. Henderson $1, 
cash 25 cts, and the following 
sums to constitute Rev. Robert 
B. ‘Thompson, President of the 
Virginia Conference of the Me- 
thodist Protestant church, a life 
member of the Society, viz: 
"Capt. Wm. Harding $8, Dr. B. 
S. Middleton $5, ‘hos. Basye 
$6, Dr. J. T. Basye $5, J. 5S. 
Bayley $5, Miss 8. 8. Bayley 
Oh, COE Rs ivi vets os eiuiad 
TWestmoreland—Mrs. Starke $5, 
IN ie Eee ee 
King George Court House—W. H. 
Benson &5, Miss Redman £2, 
Miss A. E. Pitts $1, Mrs. Stew- 
art (at Cone Church) $1...... 
Shepherdstown—-Collections in 
Elk Branch Church $25, and in 
Bunker Hill Church, by Rev. 
Patterson Fletcher..........- 
Berryville—Contribution from the 
Jadies of Wickliffe Parish, 
Clarke co., to constitute Rev. 
Richard H. Wilmer a life mem- 
ber of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society... ccsscscccces 
Greenville—From John  Pilson, 
TOs ical eae eececcecesee eceee 
Everettsville—Collection by Rev. 
E. Boyden... .cccccccssceces 
sy Rev. C. A. Davis ;— 
Richmond—James M. Taylor $1, 
cash $1, Sam’l Putney $2, W. 
Allen $1, C. Crew $5, W. H. 
tichardson, W. J. Smith, E. 
Hudson, $l each, Hon. J. M. 
Smith (Northumberland Co.) 
5, cash $6 12, A. A. Moir, by 
Rev. L. M. Lee, $5, Wilson 
Williams $3, J. B. Bingham 
25cts., Thos. M. Hitzhimer $2, 
collection in Centenary Metho- 
dist Church, including a sub- 
scription of ten dollars from 
Frederick Bransford, $36 92.. 
Winchester—A lady, by Rev. Nor- 
CES Peck paedecs+incceuns 





OHIO. 


Toledo—Rev. Owen J. Tenney, 
CONC ORins vcccsesereccends 





40 25 


9 00 | 


30 00 | 


18 00 


14 00 





357 83 


2. 00 


Receipts. 
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[April, 
) Granville—Annual life subscrip- 
tion from S. Wright, Sr..... 10 00 
Hilisboro—Samuel Linn, Esq.... 50 
Bolivar—David Yant, Esq....... 2 00 
Gillespie ville—From Abner Wes- 
son, per Hon. A. O. Thurman, 20 00 
By Rev. Alex. M. Cowan:-— 
Cracinnati—F ifth Churech..... < 6 09 
Butler County—Harmony Church, 4 75 
Nenia--Clothing forthe Kentucky 
School in Liberia, $59, and 
books for do. $10, from ladies of 
Sent BOTs é 6 560d bccateae ee 60 00 


105 26 





INDIANA. 

sy Rev. B. T. Kavanaugh :— 

Shelby Co. Col. Society—C. Chin, 
of Ky., $2, J. Hendrix,N. Teal, 
I. Sorden, J. Elliott, W. Little, 
W. Hacker, A. Miller, J. Ben- 
nett, E.G. Mayhew, W. Cotton, 
P. Hagerman, J. B. Lucas, J. J. 
Lewis, W. Browning, T. A. 
Hendrix, C. Guinn, J. Cortmili, 
S. F. R. Hill, J. McConnell, 
Jr. W. Van Benthusen, J. Ver- 
non, J. 8S. Moore, T. Wood, J. 
H. Sprague, each $1, D. 
Thatcher, $150, J. Q. Matb- 
ews, and J. N. Wampler, each 
50 cts. Mr. Webster, J. Farrell, 
and W. H. Morrison, each 25 
QOD + chanted diedees4sen -. eae 

Greenwood Col. Society—Abram 
Brewer, $2, D. A. Brewer, G. 
T. Noble, Jr. J. O. Wishard, 


each 25 cts. J.W. Spilman 5cts. 2 80 
Marion County Society—Paid in 3 00 


Puck Creek Socie ly, Marion Coun- 
ty--In addition to former sub- 
SG cnc asasdtnnscdeeyes 25 


39 30 
KENTUCKY. 
By Rev. Alex. M. Cowan:-— 
Bourbon County--Thomas L. Cun- 
ningham $20, Thos. Shaw, 
Miss Mary Scott, each $1..... 22 00 
Mason County—-Judge Beatty, 
Judge Walker Reid, each $10, 
We. We BOW Ger ccecccvcnccs “86-00 
Fleming County—-H. Powers, 
| ‘Thowas Porter, each $5, James 
BUG Biivciccscteasseasacs, LE 
Christian County—E. H. Green, 
James F. Buckner, James 
ayers, Dr. W. T. Smith, each 
$5, N. M. Ellis $2, E. F. Kelly, 
$2 50, John McClarning $1.. 25 
|| Bath County—W. G. Satterfield. . 2 00 
| Woodford County —Robt. Adams, 5 Ov 
\ Shelby County--Rev. J.D. Paxton, 
John 8, Hanna, each $5...... 10 00 
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Barren County—B. B. Crump, 
F. Short, J. R. Garnett, J. W. 
Scrivener, Win. Garnett, each 


GEORGIA. 
Savannah—From Edward Padel- 
ford, to constitute himself a 
life member of the American 
Col. Society, by Rev. ‘Thomas 
C. Benning... cease 

LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—From Messrs. W. 


>» 


A. Bartlett, donation 853 78— 


From Mr. Ellis, on account of 


passage of himself and family to 
pe ef a eee 


Total Contributions..... 


FOR REPOSITORY. 
Maine.—By Dea. Saml. Tracy— 
Fryeburg--Henry C. Buswell, for 
1847, $1 50, Edward L. Osgood, 
for °47, St 50, Isaiah Warren, 
for °47, $1 50, Mrs. Robt. Brad- 
ley. and Dr. R. Borrows, for ’47, 
$1 50, Mrs. Joseph Colby, for 
47, $1 50. North Bridgeton— 
Dr. Moses Gould, for ’47, $1 59, 
Dea. Stephen Beman, $2. Wa- 


terford—Rev. J. A. Douglass $2, 


Hallowell—Jolin Merrick, Esq. 
for 1846-47, $3, Chas. Vaughn, 
for °47, S1 50, Col. Andrew 
Masters, for °47, $1 50, Rufus 
K. Page, $1 50. North Yar- 
mouth--Ailen H. Weld, for °47, 
$1 50, Dr. £. Burbank, to July, 
47, 75 cts., Mrs. Dorcas Blan- 
chard, Wm. Buxton, each $3. 
Gardiner—Phineas Pratt,#1 50. 
Vusselborougkh—Hon. S. Red- 
ington, for °46, by Hon. L. Sev- 
erance, $1 50. Freeport—Dr. J. 
Hy de, for 1847-48, $3, Am- 
brose Curtis, to March, 48, 
Sl 50, Samuel Bliss, to March, 
°48, $1 50. Brunswick—John 
D. Coburn, to Mar. ’48.$1 50. 
Wiscasset-—Rice & Dana, Clark 

& Brooks, to Jan. ’48, each $6, 
James Taylor, J. W. Bradbury, 
Gen. G. White, Edward Fenno, 
J. E. Ladd, Benj. Davis, to 
March, *48, each $1 50, Chas. 
Freeman, to Nov.’47, $1..... 
New Hampsuire.—By Descon 
Sam. Tracy— Gilmanton—Mor- 
ril Shepherd, to Sept.’47, $1 50. 
Meredith Dridgo-dereaiah El- 
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Receipts. 


30 00 


61 25) 

|| Connecticut.—By Rev. Samuel 
Cornelius—Hartford—E. Fes- 
senden, J. A.Ayres, C. B. Ham- 
ilton, each $1 50, to May °47, 


kins, to Nov. °47, $1, Wood- 
bury Melcher, to March, ’48, 
S150. Bristol—Ichabod C. 
Bartlett, to Feb. °47, 50 cts. 
Franklin—C,. Gariand, to Oct. 
47, $1 50. PBoscawen—Jacob 
Trussell, to Sept. °47, S1 50. 
Francislown—Hon. T.- Brown, 
to May °47, $2. Manchester— 
G. W. Tilden, to Oct. °47., $3, 
Daniel Clarke, Esq. for 1846-7; 
$3 Londonderr rh harles 
urd, for 47, $159. Amherst— 
B. B. David, for "46, $l 50. 
Concord—P. Farrington, to 
March. ’48, $1 50. Ackworth— 
Samuel Finley, to Aug. °47, 
$1 50. Oxford—Rev.D. Camp- 
bell, to Me $3. Wentworth— 
Rev. J. S. Davis, Saml. Eames, 
each, for "47, $150. Ply- 
nasdiodion, A. McQueston, 
to "47, $1 50. Compion—Rev. 
Charles Shedd, to March, 747, 
$4 50, Gen. Moses Cook, to 
May, *47, $1 50. Ho/derness— 
O. Smith, for *46, $1 50....... 


MassacnusetTrs.—Lowell—Mrs. 


Harriet A. Thompson, per L. 
Keese, Esq. for ra $3. 
Granby--By Rev. C. Ten- 
ney, D. D. —Joseph itieioe, 
Benoni Preston, Deacon “Asa 
Pease, $1 50 each, for ’46, Ez- 
ra Burnham, Andrew White, 
Samuel Smith, Jr., each $1 50, 
for °47, Eli Dickenson, for °46-7, 
S3. N w Bedfi »rd—W m. R. 
Rodman, to May, 47, $2, Simp- 
son Hart, for °46, $1 50. North 
Chester—John J. Cook, for °46, 
$150. Cunion—Friend Crane, 
Esq. for 46, $1 50. Pitlsfield-- 
Phineas Allen, for °47, Sl 59. 
Cotutt—Rev. Phineas Fish, for 
1846-7, &3. North Bridgewater 
—By Rev. Dr. Tenney—Rev. 
Daniel Huntington, to March 
"48, S1 50. Taunton—O. s. 
Dunbar, to Jan. °49, &3, Saml. 
L.Crocker, to March, °48,$1 50 
Weymouth Landing—Porter & 
Loud, to March, °48, $1 59, 
Joseph Bichards, to March, 43, 
$1 50. Hingham—Rev. Joseph 
Richardson, to March, °49, $3. 
Quincy—J. M. Gourgas, Esq. 
to March, *48, $1 50. North 
Braintree-Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. 
D., to March °48, $1 50. ata ant 
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. Preston, to May, 1847, $3, 
». Wordsworth, $1 “’ , for “46. 
Middle Hadd am—A. S. Hi: rein S, 
}isq. for °47, by Rev. Joseph 
Tracy, De Cibtatiedeeeesa:aac 

New Yorx.—By Capt. George 
Barker—Wew York City—Mtis. 
J. Bethune, Dr. Charles Pier- 
son, John J. Brower, Stewart 
Brown, J. L. Bowne, J. How- 
ard, J..D. Keese, F. Markoe, 
A. B. McDonald, D. C. W. Oly- 
phant, C. Swan, N. Thurston, 
James Roosevelt, Thomas C. 
Butler, Dr. James Cockroft, 
Rev. D. Parkinson, William L. 
King, Anderson & Raymond, 
D. Phyte,Henry Elsworth, — 
Gray, Edw. Moorewood. H. 
Foote, Isaac Adriance, Mrs, E. 
Burnham, George Miller, for 
1847, each $2, Dr. A. C. Post, 
to July, ’47, $2. Wm. Neilson, 
to Dec. ’47, $2, J.W. Beekman, 
Win. Poole, Gen. EF. W. Laight, 
Gen. W. Sandford, Joseph Pe- 
tit, J. F. Sheafe, for 1847, each 
$2, from sundry persons, $38, 
C. Miles, F. H. Wolcott, G.S. 
Robbins, M. L. Marsh, Wim. 
Dubois, Wm. Conch, Cornelius 
Bogert, Elisha Morrell, Rev. 
Lawson Carter, Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, Rev. S. H. Cone, 
Dr. R.S. Childs, Edw. Y.Prime, 
Elijah Paine, Jr. Esq., Wm. y 
Crosby, C. Crolius, Jr., Dr. 
M. Smith, Daniel Ayres. Thos 
Frazier, Dr. J. B. Andrews, J. 
B. Lester, James Donaldson, 
Dr. J. W. Francis, to Jan., 48, 
each $2, George Sewkley, to 
July, 47, $2, Gen. A. Lamb 
and J. W. Bradhurst, to Jan., 
°48, each $2, Sundry persons, 
$14, 

New Jersey.—Belvidere.—John 
M. Sherrerd, for 1846-7 

PENNSYLVANIA.—New Geneva— 
James, W. Nicholson, Esq. by 
Hon. A. Stewart, for 1846-7.. 

Mary.tanp.—Easton—-Wm. H. 
Tilghman, by Edward Earle, 
BG. WPMD. ST os ccs cccdevcse 

District or CoLtumsra.-- Wash- 
ington City—Charles King, Esq. 


Vinci INIA.—- Heathsville—-J. C. 
Wills, to January, ’48, $1 50. 
Charlotte C. H.—Mrs. Pauline 
Le Grand, by Henry Carring- 
ton, Esq., Exr., to May, 44, S5, 
Greenville—John Pilson, Esq. 
to Jan. *47, $2. Arlington 


— ~~ ~ ——_~_wowwwowewewewee 


Receipts. [April, 1847.] 
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Jouse--Mrs. G. W. Park Custis, 
for °47, $1 50. By Rev. C. A. 
Davis :—Richmond Va.—Chas. 
B. Williams $3, Jolin Thomp- 
son $3. Thos. Samson $3, G. A. 
Myers $3, H. Lee, $3, 5. Ree- 
ver, $1,50 R. M. Scott, $4 50, 
all in full to Jan. Ist. °47 
NortuH Caro.tina.--Lamberton-- 
Alexander Johnson, by Daniel 
Johnson, to °47, $6, Greens- 
boro—Gov. Morehead, by Gen. 
Dokery, to Jan. °47, $6 
Soutu Caro.tina.—Charleston— 
Rev. Samuel Gilman, for ’46-7, 


Oxn10.— Columbus—Mrs. Taylor, 


by A. V. Taylor, Esq., to Nov. 
747, $3. Xenia—John Vanea- 
ton, Samuel Galloway, James 
Galloway, Sen., E.& D. Millin, 
James C. McMellan, Dr. Banks, 
for 1847, each $1 50. Cedar- 
ville—John Nesbet, for 47, by 
Rev. H. MeMillan, $1 50. 
Hillsboro’—Sam’l Linn, Esq., 
for °47, $1 50— Bolivar—David 
Yant, Esq., for °46 and ’47, $3 
—Cincinnati—Reyv. C. Peabo- 
dy, by Rev. B. T. Kavanaugh, 
to Mar., ’48, 40 cts.—O cford— 
** Colonization Society of Ox- 
ford,”’ by Jas. C. Motiatt, E vie ‘ 


cor. sec., for 47, $5. 


| Kentrucky—-Bowling Green— 


Marshal] Graham (colored man) 
for subscription to the Liberia 
Herald for ’47, by Hon. H. Gri- 
der $2—Oak Grove—Wm. H. 
riliott, Esq., and J. Sturdivant, 
Esq., to Sept., °47, $2 50 each. 
MississtpPt. Louisville—--L. 
Keese, Esq. to May ’47, $2. 
Natchez —Mrs. Eliza Little, per 
R. Abbey, Esq. for 1847-8, $3. 
TENNESSEE.—Blountsville—Sam. 
Rhea, Esq. by Hon. Andrew 
Johnson, for ’47 


| Inptana.—By Rev. B. T. Kava- 


naugh-- Greensburgh—Rev. Jno. 

C. King, to ’48, 40 cts. India- 

napolis—Rev. A. H. Myers, to 

March, ’48, 40 cts..... 
Irtino1ts.—Danville—Rev.Enoch 

Kingsbury, to Jan. °47 00 


|| Wisconstn.—By Rev. 
1 50) 


Kavanaugh— Darien—Rev.Jno. 

Hodges, to "48. ..svereccseees 40 
Total Repository........... 400 35 
Total Contributions........ 1,588 438 
Total Legacies............ 1,000 00 


Aggregate Amount........$2,988 78 
a 














BACK NUMBERS OF THE REPOSITORY WANTED. 


Tue following numbers of the ArricaAn Reposirory are out of print, viz: Vol. I, 
Nos. 1,2, 3, 4,8, 12; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5; Vol. III, Nos. 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12; 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10,11, 12; Vol. V, Nos. 1,7,8; Vol. VI, Nos. 1,8; VoL 
VII, Nos. 1, 2, 5,6; Vol. VIII, Nos. 8, 9, 10; Vol. IX, No. 11; Vol. X, Nos. 2, 3, 65 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 4,11; Vol. XV, Nos. 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 28, 24; Vol. XVI, No.3; Vol. XVIII, No. 1; Vol. XXI, No. 20. 

Some of our triends may have one or two of these numbers which they do not wish to 
keep. If they have, and will forward them to us, they will greatly oblige us. We have 
frequent calls jor back numbers, which we cannot answer. We are also often applied 
to for whole sets, which of course we cannot supply. In this matter, our friends can 
greatly oblige us. 





ANNUAL REPORTS WANTED. 


We are entirely destitute of the following numbers of the Annual Report of the 
American Colonization Society, viz: 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, lvth, 12th, 19th, 21st, and 
22d. 

We will pay a iiberal price for any or all of these Repositories and Reports. Weare 
very anxious 10 obtain ” acy If any of our friends have them, and can spare them, 
they will confer a great favor on us by forwarding them to us by mail. 

e trust that our friends will consider it worth while for them to examine their old 
pamphlets, to ascertain whether ‘hey can supply our need in any otf these particulars, 


LIFE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Rev. J.B. PINNEY, Pa., Life Director. | HERMAN CAMP, Esg., New York, Life Directow. 
ELLIOT CRESSON, Ese, “ “ Rev. W. McLAIN, Washington City, “ 

Hon. 8S. WILKESON, New York, “ A. G. PHELPS, Ese., New York, a 

Hon. THOS, W. WILLIAMS, Conn., “ STEPH. DUNCAN,M. D., Natches, Miss.,“ 

Rev. L. BACON, D. D. “ JOHN MURDOCK, Esg., Miss., 

FRANCIS GRIFFIN, Esq, Miss., JAMES RAILEY, Esg., 
Gen. JOHN H. COCKE, Virginia, ALVAREZ FISH, Esq, “ 
THOMAS R. HAZZARD, Esq., R. 1, DAVID HUNT, Esq., « 

Rev. E. BURGESS, D. D., Mass., JAMES BOORMAN, Esq., New York, 
JOHN McDONOGH, Esq., La., CHARLES BREWER, Esg., Pa., 
JONA. COIT, Esq., New London, Conn., 


“ 





EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE A. C. SOCIETY. 


“Arr. 5. There shall be a Board of Directors, composed of the Directors for life, 
and of Delegates from the several State Societies and societies for the District of Co 
lumbia and Territories of the United States. Each of such societies shall be entitled te 
one Delegate for every five hundred dollars paid into the treasury of this Sociely within 
the year previous to the annual meeting.” 
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BSCRIPTIONS FOR LAST YEAR. 

Ir will greatly advance our operations if subscribers who have not paid their sul secrip- 
| tions for the year that has just closed, will remit us the amount through the Post, 
| Office. 


To all who will send us THREE DOLLARs we will send a receipt in full and free of post- 
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| age, for the years 1846 and 1847. 
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PACKET. 
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THE Liberia Packet will sail on her second \ yyage, from Norfolk, Va., for Monrovia 


~~ 


and other ports in Liberia about the lst of May. or as soon after her return from her 


AA 
bt 


present voyage as she can be gotten ready. She wiil doub s be able to give first 


rate accommodations to all emigrants who may be ready to go at that time. We give 


| » ° ° ° " . ° 
this timely notice in order that there may be no disappointment when the day arrives. 
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From all our Agents we are receiving accounts which are discouraging as far as 


SN Pe 


| present operations are concerned. ' all say that the public mind is entirely ab- 
sorbed in making contributions to relieve t wrving Irish. ‘This is not the only in- 
| stance in which the Jrish crowd out the Africans. We trust our friends will make 


| some special efforts to aid us in this time of ne 


POSTMASTERS 
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A postmaster in the i rior of Pennsylvania recently had judgment given against 


an 


him for the price of a subscription of several years toa distant new spaper, on the plea 


STOO CONIC NONE 


A 


that he had not given sufficient legal] notice to the publisher to stop it, and had contin- 
ued to receive the numbers for several years and sell them for the postage. The mag- 
istrate decided that merely returning a copy of “John Smith’s ” papers with “ stop 
this” written on it, without postmark, or other indication of locality, was not sufficient | 
or legal notice, but a written notice with name, place, date, and reason, must be sent to | 


the publisher, and «‘ FRANKED,” that it may be taken out by him. 
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{GA letters relating to the business of the American Colonization Society, as well as the African 
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Repository, should be directed to Rev. W. McLain, Washington City, 
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